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From the Challenge We May Realize the Objectives 


The Great Debate in American Education 
NORMAN COUSINS 


In The Saturday Review 


oll N THE United States this year 
education in all its aspects—public 
and private, elementary and second- 
ary, college and university—is be- 
ing debated as it has never been de- 
bated before. Exactly how the vari- 
ous controversies will be resolved 
no one can tell, but at least one 
thing is certain: whatever happens 
in the United States will have an 
effect throughout a large part of 
the world. 

For America and Americans to- 
day are occupying the center of at 
least half of the world stage. Like 
Athens or Rome or Byzantium or 
Great Britain at the pinnacles of 
their power, America is exercising 
a profound gravitational pull on 
the values, institutions, and cultures 
of other people. It has engaged 
their hopes and fears. America 
might inspire or appal, but it can- 
not leave people indifferent. It can 
neither ignore nor be ignored. 

The main problem or challenge 
facing American education today is 
how to get it all in? What should 
the school do to meet this chal- 
lenge? How does it address itself to 
the job of teaching a human being 
three or four times as much as it 





Norman Cousins is Editor of The 
Saturday Review. Reported from 
The Saturday Review, XXXVII 
(September 11, 1954), 11-13, 47. 
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did only a generation or two ago 
in order to qualify him as an edu- 
cated man? It cannot expect merely 
to tack on new content by tacking 
on additional years of schooling. It 
must look to new techniques; it 
must study more closely the means 
by which the human mind masters 
facts, ideas, skills. It must, in short, 
find out more about the mechanism 
of human thought, for education 
fails in direct proportion to its 
failure to teach the individual how 
to think. 


PARTICIPATION WANTED 


It is with respect to these objec- 
tives, and the possible means of 
reaching them, that the Great De- 
bate on American Education can 
most profitably be conducted. Edu- 
cators welcome the widest possible 
public participation in this debate. 
They ask only that the parties to 
the debate subscribe to the prin- 
ciple of public education. 





THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


A number of misconceptions 
cloud the Great Debate. There is 
the charge that educators regard 
their profession as a closed cor- 
poration; that they communicate 
with each other in a language re- 
plete with academic gobbledygook 
and magic signs inexplicable to all 
except members of the favored fra- 
ternity for the express purpose of 
excluding the public; that they 
have turned their backs on such 
fundamentals as the three R’s; that 
they have become exponents of a 
strange, alien system known as 
Pragmatism; that they are antire- 
ligious as a group; and, finally, that 
many of them are in the forefront 
of the conspiracy against the tradi- 
tional American institutions on 
which our freedoms rest. 

To take these misconceptions up 
in order: 

First: Do educators seek to 
keep the schools to themselves and 
for themselves—apart from par- 
ents, community, or society? No; 
teachers are part of the commu- 
nity. They value their place in that 
community. They neither expect nor 
desire unfettered control over the 
minds of the nation’s children. 
They believe that the great enter- 
prise of American education re- 
quires vital and creative participa- 
tion by the community as a whole. 

There is no doubt in the minds 
of responsible educators that this 
open-house attitude was too long 
in coming. It is true that the old 
tradition stressed a certain spirit of 
separateness and that public educa- 
tion was not the partnership be- 


tween citizen and school it ought to 
have been. But the dominant direc- 
tion has been reversed in the past 
decade. At almost every teacher or 
school administrator's convention 
since the end of the war—state and 
national both—the question that 
has been more often discussed is 
“How can the schools promote in- 
creased public interest?” Countless 
proposals and plans towards this 
end have been studied and adopted. 
The various districts and regions 
have exchanged progress reports; 
representatives have been appointed 
to approach community leaders by 
way of convincing them that their 
participation is not only welcome 
but essential. 

Second: Do our teachers and 
educators use a professional jar- 
gon that tends to mystify and 
separate them from the public? 
This charge, unfortunately, contains 
enough elements of truth to war- 
rant the severest selfscrutiny by 
members of the profession. Wheth- 
er the tendency is worse in peda- 
gogy than it is, say, in law or medi- 
cine or architecture or the physical 
sciences, or, for that matter, among 
aviation cadets or bobby soxers, it 
is difficult to say. In any event, the 
tendency has gone much too far and 
should be arrested. The need to 
humanize and simplify the lan- 
guage used by educators is a neces- 
sary challenge to the profession as 
a whole. 

Third: Are our teachers and 
educators intent on shelving or re- 
placing the three R's? There has 


never been any argument among 
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educators concerning the impor- 
tance of the three R’s as funda- 
mental building blocks in early 
schooling. There has, however, been 
some difference of opinion con- 
cerning the methods by which the 
three R’s should be taught. Many 
educators are not satisfied with the 
present methods in teaching the 
three R's. They believe that much 
remains to be done. They believe 
in the need for additional improve- 
ment and ask the patience and help 
of parents in this respect-—as in all 
others. In any event, educators gen- 
erally regret the fact that ‘‘Back to 
the Three R’s” has become a slogan 
and battle cry rather than a respon- 
sible approach to responsible de- 
bate. 

Fourth: Have educators been 
injected by a strange new philos- 
ophy called “Pragmatism,” and 
doesn't it come into conflict with 
what is known as "the American 
Way?" As in the case of the debate 
over the three R’s, the charge of 
“Pragmatism” has been used as a 
battering ram to knock down as- 
pects of public education that the 
attackers appear to dislike. Gen- 
erally the term has not been defined 
when it is used to criticize or con- 
demn. Rather than get into a de- 
bate over Pragmatism educators 
would prefer to describe what the 
methods are that they do use, to the 
extent that they may be said to 
favor any single “‘set’’ of methods 
or techniques. 

Wherever possible today’s teach- 
ers try to stress the practical aspects 
of learning. A child has a firmer 
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grasp of a subject if it can be re- 
lated to his own experience. He 
learns how to make a model plane 
by making it, not by reading about 
it. A textbook is a valuable aid, 
but it is not the be-all and end-all of 
education. A student learns about 
citizenship in the community not 
only by reading about it but by 
participating in it while at school. 
It is proved to him in terms of his 
own experience that certain patterns 
of work are better than others, and 
that the subjects he studies are not 
empty things but part of a real 
world that he can feel with his own 
hands. His relationship with his 
neighbors or his fellow human be- 
ings, wherever they may be, are not 
academic matters but the stuff of 
life, and have to be worked at to be 
understood. 

All this is what is meant basical- 
ly by “learning by doing.” As a 
“system” it is not the sole posses- 
sion of one or two contemporary 
philosophers. Its exponents and ex- 
amplars would include to mention 
a few, Benjamin Franklin, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son—and not solely William 
James and John Dewey, the latter 
of whom has been blamed indis- 
criminately for almost everything 
that is wrong with contemporary 
education. In terms of a democratic 
approach to democratic living 
“learning by doing’’ is truly at the 
core of what historians regard as 
“the American Way.” 

Fifth: Are educators “antire- 
ligious” as a group? Why are 
they opposed to spiritual teaching 
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in the schools? Of all the mis- 
understandings concerning the true 
positions of most educators this is 
perhaps the most serious and wide- 
spread. This misunderstanding fails 
to take into account an important 
distinction that educators make. It is 
the distinction between providing a 
place in the schools for spiritual 
values, and avoiding any indoc- 
trination im spiritual values in the 
schools. The teacher must respect 
the right of cach church to take 
care of the spiritual needs of its 
followers. The schools cannot in- 
doctrinate, they cannot presume to 
give weight to one belief over an- 
other. But neither should they pur- 
sue an official aloofness from the 
existence of spiritual values. 

Sixth: Aren't many teachers dis- 
loyal, or subversive in one way or 
another? Why is there so much 
news in the newspapers linking 
them to controversies over loyalty 
tests and the like? Are they trying 
to conspire against a democratic 
society, of which the schools are a 
vital center? Our educators believe 
in the democratic responsibility of 
democratic education for the demo- 
cratic good. This, in turn, is direct- 
ly tied to democratic equality and 
respect. Our teachers and educators 
do not ask or expect special privi- 
leges because of their calling. 
Neither do they believe that their 
position on the public payroll 
should mark them out as special 
targets for abuse or deprive them 
of status in the community. They 
take a proper pride in their profes- 
sion. They do not believe this pro- 


fession should be regarded as fair 
game by headhunters or headline 
hunters. 

What our teachers say or do in 
the schools should not be exempt 
from scrutiny or review. But it is 
vital that such scrutiny or review be 
conducted in an atmosphere of 
trust rather than distrust, of friend- 
liness rather than hostility. Loyalty 
in the public service must be an 
abiding principle, but this should 
not be taken to justify a presump- 
tion of guilt against any teacher 
whose work is under review. A 
real difference exists between ran- 
dom accusation and documented 


proof. 


CONTROVERSY CAN STRENGTHEN 


There is a difference between 
conspiracy and honest controversy. 
Conspiracy seeks to subvert repre- 
sentative government. Controversy 
can sustain it and strengthen it. 
Our educators believe that the main 
purpose of the schools is to prepare 
free men for purposeful lives in a 
dynamic world. That purpose, too, 
is to help the individual to dis- 
cover his own potential and help 
him to develop it. There is no place 
in the schools for the idea that the 
object of education is to cultivate 
human robots for the convenience 
of totalitarian systems, public or 
private. 

These, then, are some of the 
principal misconceptions about edu- 
cators and the public schools which 
if cleared up could contribute sub- 
stantially to the usefulness of a 
Great Debate on American Edu- 
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cation. Apart from the clarification 
of misconceptions, what are some of 
the positive ideas that parents and 
educators alike should bring to the 
Great Debate? 

These ideas should concern free- 
dom. First of all, it is the freedom 
to do one’s best in an atmosphere 
that makes possible one’s best. It is 
the freedom to believe in and act 
on the need for enduring improve- 
ment and progress as a basic law of 
life. 

Next, freedom from stagnation. 
We want the kind of freedom that 
provides elbow room for inspira- 
tion and the imagination; that sees 
education not in terms of tight and 
fixed compartments but in terms of 
the limitless possibilities of a free 
mind, This freedom has something 
to do with the great American di- 
versity and the power that is in- 
herent in it. Education must deal 
with this diversity and indeed re- 
flect it. This freedom, if it is to 


work, must also keep the schools 
clear of pile-driving pressures and 
political stampedes. The schools 
must be operated soberly and re- 
sponsibly with the needs and inter- 
ests of the young people and the 
entire community in mind. The 
schools must have freedom to pro- 
tect themselves, and the means to 
protect themselves, against mobi- 
lized attack directed against free 
education itself. 

Finally, freedom that has to do 
with the spirit of adventure. Noth- 
ing in human history is as fascinat- 
ing or as wondrous as the growth 
of the human mind. The educated 
man believes in the infinite capacity 
of the mind for continued develop- 
ment. So long as the community- 
at-large is free to examine, explore, 
and experiment we have every con- 
fidence that the basic problems con- 
fronting education—as indeed, all 
basic problems confronting the 
country—can be met and solved. @ 


—? REEDOM of speech, of press, and of religion are 
embedded in the Constitution of the United States, their 
definitions solidified by multitudes of court decisions. Free- 
dom of education or of thought, on the other hand, is pro- 
tected by no written law and is dependent both for its 
meaning and its enforcement almost entirely on public 
respect for a tradition that has never really been defined. 
No constitution, state or federal, contains guarantees that a 
teacher may teach, a researcher research, or a thinker think 
as he believes best and right. It is this fact, that educational 
liberty means just about anything that a society says it means, 
that causes difficulty. . . . Never clearly defined or pro- 
tected by statutes, it has become bound to other liberties 


equally traditional and equally vague in definition.—Russel 
B. Nye in Motive. 





Just Who Is the Culprit? 


What to Do about Comics 


THOMAS L. ZIMMERMAN 


In Junior Libraries 


—4dCCORDING to Frederic Wer- 
tham in his recent book, Seduction 
of the Innocent, the so-called 
“comic” books wield an influence 
over young readers beyond anything 
imagined by adults and must be 
held responsible for the greater 
part of juvenile delinquency. In 
fact, Dr. Wertham feels so strongly 
about the “crime comics’’ with their 
emphasis on sadism and seduction 
that he would ban any form of 
comic book on the ground that even 
the “animal comics” begin the 
process of starting the children on 
this form of reading. 

Although you cannot look with- 
out loathing at the examples of 
comic-book excesses that are cited 
and illustrated in Dr. Wertham’s 
book, your first reaction may well 
be that these are isolated examples 
culled over many years and com- 
pletely atypical. 

He has an answer for you there. 
He says that you are deluding your- 
self if you think you know what's 
in the comic books on the basis of 
the comics you follow in the news- 
papers or on the basis of the ones 
the children leave lying about. He 
warns you that your newspaper 
sets some limits to what can appear 
on its.comic pages whereas no one 
censors the comic books. He says 
further that though the children 
may leave the “animal comics” 





Thomas L. Zimmerman is Judge of 
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Reported from Junior Libraries, I 
(September 15, 1954), 1-3. 
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lying about, the ‘crime comics” 
they guard and trade and keep from 
adult eyes—the ones they buy for 
themselves—are an entirely differ- 
ent type. Few adults ever see them. 
You may believe that Dr. Wer- 
tham is an alarmist, and on this 
you must form your own judgment. 
Suppose, however, we grant his 
contention that comics (or at least 
some comics) have an undesirable 
influence on young minds. There 
are certainly juvenile court judges 
who believe they can trace a cause- 
and-effect relationship between 
specific comic-book episodes and 
specific acts of delinquency. 


TO BAN OR NOT TO BAN 


It is certain that Dr. Wertham’s 
statements have shocked parents, 
educators, and _ librarians—have 
even come to the attention of a 
Congressional Committee—and 
have led many to believe that 
“something must be done.” For any 
one of us who is professionally con- 
cerned with children’s welfare or 
children’s reading, the problem is 
one that should have our best at- 
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tention. Shall we ban comics (or 
ban the worst of them) from our 
nation or our state or our city or 
our neighborhood or our homes? 
Is this possible without serious 
abridgement of all our concepts of 
freedom of the press? Is it desir- 
able? 

I have sat with several well- 
meaning groups while they discuss- 
ed “what to do about the comics.” 
In each group there were some who 
were quite sure at the beginning 
that they knew just what to do. I 
can only report that they were some- 
what less sure by the end of the 
discussion. The fact is that this 


problem, like so many social prob- 
lems, has no easy answer. 

People often start by supposing 
that the villain in the piece must be 


the retailer who sells the stuff, but 
when you talk to him and hear his 
side you will be less sure. Your 
dealer may be a responsible citizen 
and parent, willing enough to do 
what he can. But he can hardly 
take time to read and judge all the 
publications that wholesalers deliver 
to him. Nor can he overlook the 
fact that he has many adult custom- 
ers for crime comics, and tabloids, 
and ‘“girlie’’ magazines and the 
more uninhibited fiction of the 
pocket-sized books. If he bans crime 
comics to please one customer and 
girl covers to please another, and 
“intellectual” magazines to please a 
third, he will displease all his cus- 
tomers. 

If you turn to the wholesaler you 
will find a similar situation. They 
may be responsible local citizens but 
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they feel that they can best serve 
their community by giving it what 
it seems to want rather than by 
trying to dictate what it may read. 
Finally, if you look for your vil- 
lains in the national distributing or- 
ganizations, or if you look to the 
publishers themselves, you will find 
an attitude which says, ‘There is a 
public demand for our stuff. If we 
don’t furnish it, someone else will.” 
And you will find it very hard to 
write a law that would ban crime 
comics without banning tabloid 
newspapers and other publications 
that millions of people feel they 
have a right to read if they want to. 
(All of the laws so far proposed to 
ban comics have seemed to many 
lawyers likely to be ruled “‘discrim- 
inatory”’ by the courts. ) 

Now of course it would be naive 
to take at its face value all of the 
protestations of the publishing in- 
dustry. Certainly the area with 
alerted, cooperative retailers and 
wholesalers is going to be better off 
than the area where nobody seems 
to care. The local wholesalers do 
not have to distribute everything 
that is sent them and they know 
pretty well which publishers’ lines 
tend to be the most indefensible— 
without having to read every issue. 
If they want to, both your local 
wholesalers and retailers can do a 
lot to keep the worst comics off 
their stands. Just remember that if 
they seem to be trying you mustn't 
be impatient at an occasional slip- 
up because they really can’t read 
everything they handle. 

Like it or not, there is no escap- 
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ing the fact that the home itself is 
the most potent and most decisive 
influence of all on children’s read- 
ing and attitudes and susceptibility 
to outside influences. 

Parents who neither own good 
books nor take the trouble to bor- 
row them from the library, parents 
who themselves turn first to the 
crime news in their newspaper— 
such parents need not blame others 
if their children develop similar 
reading interests. And parents who 
exercise no control over their chil- 
dren’s televiewing might do well 
to watch some of the current chil- 
dren’s programs for a while before 
asking the corner shopkeeper to 
read and winnow the comics he 
sells. 

By contrast the parents who read 
to their children from an early age 
can fairly hope to give them in- 
terests and discrimination such as 
will see them safely past the shal- 


More on Comics 
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low lures of the crime comics. Every 
effort of parents to substitute other 
and better reading than the “crime 
comics” will tend to reduce the 
profits of the publishers of such 
comics. 

The first line of defense against 
undesirable influences of all kinds 
is in the home. Good citizenship 
begins at home. The second line of 
defense can involve open discussion 
among parents and teachers and li- 
brarians and retailers and whole- 
salers, and such discussions can be 
very effective because often irre- 
sponsible parents and shopkeepers 
need only information to set them 
straight. 

I am not sure there is any third 
line of defense because so far I 
have not heard of any law or ordi- 
nance that promises to do even as 
much as can be done informally by 
people of good will acting aes. 
and together. 


@ OnE New York comic book publisher is discontinuing 
five of his “crime and horror’’ magazines. Church and PTA 
groups, he said, have organized themselves so powerfully 
against comic books in the last six months that it is ‘‘sui- 
cidal” to buck this type of censorship.—National Parent- 
Teacher Magazine. 


@ Ir is astounding to notice that many children who must 
cost someone a great deal of money by their continual loss 
of books, pencils, etc., hang on to their now-banned and 
difficult-to-get American comics with a tenacity that bodes 
well for their character development!—Transvaal Educa- 
tion News. 
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The War for Men’s Minds Is Related to Education 


Freedom of the Teacher to Teach 
and the Student to Learn 


PAUL BIXLER 


In The Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals 


ps REEDOM of the teacher to 
teach and of the student to learn 
is commonly called academic free- 
dom. In these days, defenders of 
intellectual inquiry have often 
sought to show its relation to other 
individual and civil freedoms, for 
example, freedom of speech and of 
the press. It seems quite likely that, 
in our technological and closely knit 
world, it may be impossible to lose 
one individual freedom without 
losing or at least impairing others. 

One will not find much protec- 
tion for academic freedom in the 
law. Teachers are under contract, 
and some schools have been char- 
tered by the state; but the freedom 
to teach and to learn has seldom 
been noted in law except by impli- 
cation—except, for example, as that 
freedom is circumscribed by loyalty 
oaths or by other requirements. 

In the Bill of Rights which has 
meant so much in the protection of 
other individual rights, academic 
freedom has not been mentioned, 
nor can one fairly contend that it 
is even implied. Still, I am not so 
sure that legal and other omissions 
will prove to be unfortunate. What 
one earns for one’s self is well 
earned. Our system of education is 
something new in the world. If, in 
this country and in our time, we 
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are to have academic freedom— 
that is, the freedom to learn and to 
teach—then the teachers and stu- 
dents to whom it matters and those 
many others who also appreciate it 
are going to have to go to work, 
building on what we already have, 
and earn it. 

Our schools are rooted in the 
community and take much of their 
life from it. The battle for the free- 
dom to teach and to learn is being 
fought out there, and whether it is 
won or lost will depend, I think, on 
teachers, students, the community 
in which they live and their in- 
terrelationships. 

What is happening in our com- 
munities today? You probably know 
as well as I do. A few people have 
been hurt; some errors have been 
made. Some of the incidents have 
been ludicrous, some horrible, and 
many more downright stupid. My 
impression is that there has not 
been a great deal of suppression or 
outright censorship, but that there 
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have been many attempts at both 
and there has been a definite in- 
crease in caution and hesitation and 
in some cases of fear on the part 
of teachers. I believe that the situa- 
tion is more serious in schools than 
in colleges or public libraries. Some 
teachers and librarians have be- 
come hesitant or fearful of hand- 
ling “controversial” materials and 
questions. Frankly I do not know 
how to total the permanent damage. 
The silent hurt to individual teach- 
ers and school systems may not 
show up for a while; it may well 
be more serious than what has al- 


ready appeared. 


WHAT IS NEEDED 


I do not know any better cure 
for the present condition in our 


communities than more education— 
not just the education that occurs 
in the classroom, though that has 
its place too, but the education that 
should take place in the community 
about the schools. A controversy 
over the school or over any part of 
the teaching or learning system 
should not be an excuse for retreat 
or for going on the defensive, but 
should be an opportunity for edu- 
cation and for improved democratic 
practice. If inquiry into public edu- 
cation could become a great debate, 
that in itself would fulfill one sig- 
nificant educational function. We 
are the first nation to develop a 
school system from all the people. 
Perhaps we have no greater duty 
in the community than exhibiting 
skill in handling educational dis- 
putes in public by discussion, in ex- 
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hibiting the reality and effectiveness 
of democratic methods in contro- 
versy. Public education, after all, 
ought to be an example if not a 
symbol of how democracy works. 

What of the teacher’s part in 
academic freedom? Some of the im- 
portant surrounding elements here 
are not entirely within his control. 
There is the question of morale on 
the staff with which he is asso- 
ciated and of economic and psy- 
chological security. But if the teach- 
er knows in his heart that he is 
faced with the problem of speaking 
out or keeping silent on a particu- 
lar issue, let him recall when he 
weighs his decision that he ought 
not to use a sense of bad morale 
or of insecurity as an excuse to 
hold his peace. 

Perhaps the chief enemy of free- 
dom in these days is conformity. 
This has been said over and over 
again, but the term is usually un- 
defined; it is simply assumed to 
mean a knuckling under to Mc- 
Carthyism, a rejection of commu- 
nism in favor of a domestic authori- 
tarianism, the abject adoption of a 
current orthodoxy. This is shock- 
ing and to be deplored. But there 
are other conformities, and we 
should be aware of them and dif- 
ferentiate among them. 

For myself I could wish there 
was more conformity in some areas. 
I should be glad to see more con- 
formity in speaking freely, in let- 
ting the other person have his say, 
in striving for objectivity, in going 
along with a democratic decision 
when it has been made, though one 
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reserves the right to work to change 
that decision at another time if 
such effort seems necessary and wise. 
Most conformities, however, do 
seem to have something of the un- 
happy about them, for they repre- 
sent depersonalized opinions—opin- 
ions atrived at not through indi- 
vidual reasoning or the examination 
of facts, but by the adoption of a 
group attitude. In reality the teach- 
er cannot always escape conformity, 
for who among us can be noncon- 
formist seven days a week? Let him, 
however, examine organized opin- 
ion for what it is and let him make 
up his own mind whenever he can. 
And let him try to be objective. 
Concerning free inquiry, it is 
commonly said that there are two 
sides to every question. The truth is 
that there are usually more than 
two sides. Particularly is this true 
when a problem like communism 
or McCarthyism demands public at- 
tention. The communists have long 
labeled anyone who opposed them 
as fascist. And now Senator McCar- 
thy has used the same method to 
insinuate that anyone who doesn’t 
agree with him is sympathetic to 
communism. The tendency of com- 
munism and McCarthyism is to 
feed on each other. Their ambition 
is to share a monopoly of attention, 
to drive out anything which inter- 
feres with that monopoly. What 
helps one strangely helps the other 
until reason and the comprehension 
of fact are destroyed, and all is 
tumult and shouting and frenzy. I 
am not suggesting that we ignore 
communism and McCarthyism, but 
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simply that the truth is somewhere 
else. That there are three or more 
sides to most issues can be demon- 
strated also by an examination of 
all the books in any one classifica- 
tion on the shelves of almost any 
library. 

It is my impression that most 
films and recordings dealing with 
aspects of controversy are more 
often the expression of group opin- 
ions than of the ideas of individ- 
uals, They have an _ organized 
opinion to sell. One might attempt 
to get materials of competing view- 
points to use also, but these are 
usually, I suspect, unavailable. 
There devolves then on the teacher 
or exhibitor the need to show the 
film or play the recording more 
than once, to open it up to full 
discussion, to use with care the ma- 
terials which accompany it. Most 
significant is background material— 
both that from which the audio 
or visual material has been con- 
structed and that which was ignored 
or neglected. Students should be 
sent to the library where one would 
hope that a variety of views on the 
subject would be found. An inter- 
esting device was invented at the 
Peoria, Illinois, public library when 
a community dispute arose over the 
value of some documentary films. 
It was decided to invite representa- 
tives’ of all civic organizations to 
previews of all new films. They set 
down their reactions and a large 
folder was made up of these opin- 
ions and offered but not thrust on 
anyone who later wanted to borrow 
the film. This device is like the 
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Book Review Digest used by li- 
brarians and others to get compet- 
ing opinions about books for pur- 
chase or possible reading. 

Now what of the student’s free- 
dom to learn? For a student to have 
the opportunity to learn, one must 
already assume that the teacher has 
the freedom to teach. But he may 
find his right to learn contested in 
his own community and maybe he 
will have to join battle for it. If 
he will pursue democratic methods 
in learning, he will come sooner or 
later to see the value of free enter- 
prise in ideas. 


I would urge on students much 


the same attitudes as I do on teach- 
ers. Let them have the courage to 
speak out. Let them avoid conform- 
ity when they can, let them try to 
be objective, and let them be wary 
or at least conscious of organized 
opinion. 

The education of many students 
is finished before college. We are 
demanding more and more of them 
at a younger and younger age. It 
is possible in the not too distant fu- 
ture that they will vote after their 
18th birthday. Are we to let them 
educate themselves on public issues 
only after they have left school? 
And are we to send boys out to 
fight communism at 18, 19, and 20 
without knowing anything about 
it or knowing only what they have 
been told in a one-way monologue. 
It does not seem reasonable. 

In that connection let me say a 
word about Korea. The war fought 
there was first called a police action 
and later a limited war. When it 
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was over, it was said that we had 
lost the war or at best it had turned 
out a stalemate. These estimates 
may be accurate if you measure 
wars in terms of such physical items 
as the ground won or lost. But in 
larger terms, in terms of the war 
for men’s minds, in terms of alle- 
giance to the causes for which the 
war was fought, we won a clear vic- 
tory. Measure it by the number of 
defections from among the prison- 
ers on each side, and the proportion 
runs about 50 to 1. Democracy 
should always have such odds! We 
have never fully understood an 
ideological war, but we can be sure 
that the Communists do. In Korea 
they lost the war, since for almost 
the first time the free world defi- 
nitely won a struggle for allegiance. 

The war for men’s minds turns 
on what is in men’s minds and, of 
course, that relates to their educa- 
tion. I would not suggest that the 
small number of defections from 
our army under stress of stockade 
and propaganda was solely due to 
our educational system, but I am 
sure we have undervalued its part 
in such struggles. 

The final odds for democracy as 
against totalitarianism, for free in- 
quiry as against indoctrination and 
the closed mind are certainly not 50 
to 1; they may be no better than 
even. But we can improve the odds, 
whatever they are, if we believe 
that teachers should have freedom 
to teach and students have freedom 
to learn, and then if all of us go 
to work at obtaining and maintain- 
ing those freedoms. ° 
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Is Your Evidence Reliable? 


How to Criticize Your Schools 
WituiaM G. CARR 


In NEA News 


Due schools are very close to 
the American people. They are con- 
trolled by locally elected citizens. 
They are the subject of dinner 
table conversation almost every day 
in almost every American home 
with children of school age. 

In the process of securing an in- 
formed and competent review and 
appraisal of our schools, the maga- 
zines of the country play an im- 
portant—perhaps even a leading— 
role. To those publishers who want 
our schools to be better—to those 
who wish to criticize in order to 
help improve education—let me 
offer a few suggestions. 

First, the results of what is said 
or written or published should be 
well considered. It is all very well 
to “let the chips fall where they 
may.” But if the chips result in 
unjustified public distrust, the result 
may be to weaken a great American 
institution at a time when it is 
most urgently needed. It is not 
necessary to approach the schoois 
with reverence, but it is wise to 
approach them with respect. This 
means the use of all the usual safe- 
guards for reaching sound conclu- 
sions. It means care in generalizing 
from too narrow a range of inspec- 
tion. It means rigorous checking 
on the validity of data and on the 
balance of opinions. 

A special circumstance prevails 
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in our public schools at the present 
time, which I think justifies the pro- 
fession in asking the molders of 
public opinion, and the conveyors 
of public information, to exercise 
unusual care. We have a serious 
teacher shortage. It is getting worse 
instead of better. Everything is be- 
ing done that the profession can 
think of to encourage competent 
young people to prepare to serve 
in the schools, and to encourage 
persons thus prepared to make a 
career of it. A widely read maga- 
zine article which caricatures teach- 
ers, or which casts some unjustified 
doubts on their integrity or their 
good judgment, is bound to have 
in these critical years an adverse ef- 
fect on even the meager supply of 
qualified new teachers which we 
are hardly ale to bring into the 
service of the schools with an in- 
vitation. 

I hope I shall not be misunder- 
stood. I am not saying that maga- 
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zines should never publish articles 
which mention such professional 
foibles and follies as our calling 
may possess. I am not saying that 
every bit of fiction must invariably 
present the teacher as the hero or 
heroine. Teachers have to learn to 
take the rough with the smooth like 
other folks, and I think in general 
they have been very good-natured 
about some of the things that have 
been printed about them and their 
calling and their associations and 
their leaders in some of the jour- 
nals of opinion of this country. 

I do say that the systematic, 
month after month, year after year, 
portrayal of the American teacher 
as a depressed, timid, fumbling in- 
competent is not going to make it 
any easier for us to staff the schools 
with competent young people in 
this critical period of our educa- 
tional history. 

Teachers and other school em- 
ployes will not resent honest criti- 
cism of their work. They may think 
you are mistaken but they will not 
regard you as an enemy. Better 
schooling is a matter in which 
teachers are deeply concerned. No 
fair-minded citizen has ever made 
an adverse comment on our schools 
which has not been made long ago 
by some teacher. This steady stream 
of searching selfcriticism has be- 
come, for those who are informed 
about it, a hallmark of the teaching 
profession. Of course, teachers are 
proud of the contributions which 
the public schools have made and 
are making to American life. Teach- 
ers do believe in the value of the 


schools. They believe in the value 
of their own calling. You would 
not want any other kind of teachers. 

I can assure you that, as far as the 
National Education Association is 
concerned, you will find no desire 
to cover up the many defects in 
our schools. If any writer or editor 
asks us for the facts, he will get 
the best and most complete data we 
possess. We want whatever weak 
spots exist in education to be called 
to public attention in order that 
these shortcomings may be examin- 
ed and corrected. 

The kind of schools which 
America wants and needs, will cost 
money—probably a great deal of 
money. Set up the balance sheet. 
Balance the cost of the schools 
against their economic productivity, 
against their contribution to the 
health, safety, prosperity, and hap- 
piness of the people. 


TOTAL THE ACHIEVEMENT 


A balance sheet on the American 
school system would consider its 
achievements. They are no mean 
achievements. They have not been 
reached without great effort on the 
part of teachers, school officials, 
and the supporting public. We can- 
not, perhaps, ask that every article 
about American education begin 
with a paean of praise for the ac- 
complishments already registered. 
That might get a little monotonous. 
But we can and do ask for a rea- 
sonable balance in the presentation 
of both achievements and shortcom- 
ings. The opportunity to know the 
full truth about their schools, the 
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truth told clearly and honestly, is 
something that the American people 
have a right to expect alike from 
the editors and publishers of maga- 
zines and from those who are pro- 
fessionally employed in the conduct 
of education. 

Judge your schools by modern 
standards. If your schools today 
duplicate the ones you attended as 
a child, they are probably poor 
schools. “It was good enough for 
me and therefore good enough 
for the younger generation” is a 
doctrine profoundly hostile to the 
American spirit. We adults have not 
done so superbly well in handling 
wars and depressions, and other 
catastrophes, that we may assume 
that the education we received was 
ideal. Children now entering school 
will spend most of their lives in 
the last half of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The schools cannot remain un- 
changed while every other phase of 
life is transformed. 

While it is of some theoretical 
interest to ask whether the schools 
are perfect, it is more immediately 
useful to ask whether or not the 
schools are improving. As with any 
other human activity, perfection is 
a remote ideal. But if we can be- 
lieve that the schools are getting 
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better, we are entitled to some de- 
gree of satisfaction. 

Comparison of the “good old 
days” with the supposed shortcom- 
ings of the present is a sure way to 
get public attention. On two suc- 
cessive days, let us say, the boy em- 
ployed in a grocery store makes an 
error in computing change. The 
shopkeeper confidently asserts at 
the next meeting of the Board of 
Trade that modern schools are a 
dismal failure. And that gets into 
the stream of community discussion 
and perhaps even into the local 
newspaper. But we have to ask, or 
we ought to ask, “Is the evidence 
reliable ?”” Were there no errors in 
arithmetic 20 years ago? Are one or 
two events involving a single in- 
dividual a reliable basis for the 
conclusion offered? 

But of course the view that our 
youth are pretty well trained is not 
news. As Disraeli said, “It is easier 
to be critical than correct.” I might 
add that it is not only easier but 
also more fun. But when we are 
dealing with the education of our 
youth, we touch on a topic on 
which it is essential to be both criti- 
cal and correct. And I doubt if 
that policy, in the long run, will 
spoil the fun either. * 


We should behave toward our country as women behave 
toward the men they love. A loving wife will do anything 
for her husband except stop criticizing and trying to im- 
prove him. We should cast the same affectionate, but sharp 
glances at our country. We should love it, but also insist 
on telling it all its faults-——John B. Priestley. 











Can We Draw On Our Heritage? 


Illumination for Educational Issues 
F. RAYMOND MCKENNA 


In School and Society 


Joo many teacher-training in- 
stitutions remain unconscious of the 
uses and need for courses in the 
theoretical foundations of education. 
Still following advice from the 
“practical” leaders of the early 
years of teacher training to monop- 
olize the curriculum with tool sub- 
jects (methods, tests and measure- 
ments, curriculum construction, and 
administration) and to evaluate re- 
sults in pragmatic terms, they are 
upset by much of the current lay 
and academic criticism. 

But teaching tool subjects is as 
frustrating as trying to teach a me- 
chanic, without knowledge of the 
principles of internal combustion, 
how to repair a car. Tool subjects 
and this kind of evaluation may 
provide length and breadth to 
teacher training but they ignore the 
third dimension of depth. If schools 
of education continue “practicality” 
to the exclusion of depth, those 
critics who think our schools are 
opinion factories may be proved 
correct. 

The essence of democracy is in- 
quiry based on uncertainty that it is 
right. How can educational history, 
comparative education, and educa- 
tional philosophy contribute to this 
inquiry ? 

First, the fight to secure public 
education is not over. While the 
first phase, that for the establish- 
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ment of public schools, was won a 
century ago, another great struggle 
is now shaping up—that for the 
preservation of public education. 
The permanent dispute continues 
over the determination of who 
should be educated and of what 
education should consist. I. L. Kan- 
del framed it thus: ‘To whom does 
the child belong?” 

The idea of general education 
came during the Renaissance when 
the humanists sought to extend the 
Greek ideal of liberal arts to all the 
people. Protestant reformers ad- 
vanced the notion of teaching every- 
one religion and morality through 
personal knowledge of the Bible. 
When the state-controlled curricu- 
lum did not stress enough of some 
of these inheritances, certain ec- 
clesiastics and parents established 
private and parochial schools. Now 
the security of more of these inheri- 
tances is threatened, in the eyes of 
many, by professional educators. 

The present controversy will 
doubtless reach a climax in the de- 
cision whether the professional can 
become master in his own house. 
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Can he, by winning assent to the 
findings of his new educational sci- 
ence, achieve relative autonomy as 
have doctors and lawyers? Will he 
be left in control of the curriculum? 

But the dispute goes deeper than 
this. Teachers should be aware of 
the present controversy between 
progressives and neo-traditionalists. 
The question is whether intelligence 
is best developed by meeting and 
solving immediate problems and by 
using whatever experience of the 
race is needed or whether intelli- 
gence best comes through a more 
rigid intellectual training in the use 
of symbols and in following great 
thoughts through cultural heritage. 

If educators should win, history 
can remind them that thus far 
schools have not had great success 
in remaking society. Perhaps past 
failure has been due to the fact 
that this use of education (the idea 
is ancient enough) is still too weak 
and too new in application to over- 
ride personal intransigence and the 
weight of the past. Even such ruth- 
less revolutionary movements as 
those of France and Russia had to 
adapt their new ideas to existing 
economic, geographic, and historical 
situations. Consequently, even the 
most radically remodeled national 
education systems are projected into 
both the past and the future. 

This problem of the changing 
and the changeless may well give 
pause. The history of twentieth- 
century education in the United 
States reveals the harmful effects of 
crowding out of the curriculum 
such subjects as foreign languages 
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and geography by new subjects hav- 
ing the appeal of novelty. Schools 
still guided by nineteenth-century 
isolationism do not yet see the pres- 
ent need for knowledge of foreign 
culture despite the lessons of both 
world wars. Educational history and 
comparative education both teach 
that schools are an accepted part of 
the social system only so long as 
they are useful to society. 

History and comparison are also 
important for enriching educational 
practices and theories. It may serve 
no immediate purpose to disprove 
the popular idea that educational 
methods of the past—cued by their 
cultures—were all harsh and cruel. 
But it is certainly practical to show 
students that while Quintilian made 
admirable contributions to educa- 
tional methods, his interest in utili- 
tarian ends did not contribute to 
the stability of the Roman state. 


WHERE IT STARTED 


It may loosen the hold of some 
established but questionable admin- 
istrative devices to know, for ex- 
ample, that the present atomism of 
American education into hours and 
credits is largely due to a nine- 
teenth-century NEA committee 
which, by its acceptance of the new 
“scientific method” and of faculty 
psychology, measured the value of a 
subject by the way work was done 
and not by subject-matter content— 
all subjects were considered equally 
valuable for mental discipline. 

Teacher-training institutions with 
a finger on the pulse of history 
might now turn their knowledge to 
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practical application by training for 
the growing need in foreign educa- 
tional service. They know that in 
western civilization, despite many 
demands, public education did not 
become universally practicable until 
the advent of the Industrial Revo- 
lution brought an irresistible man- 
date for general and specialized 
training. If the same phenomenon 
occurs in the countries of Asia and 
Africa—and __industrialization is 
rapidly reaching many of them— 
then these nations will soon be 
needing more assistance for their 
public schools. 

After the experiences following 
World War Il, American advisors 
should now be more understanding 
of foreign cultures and customs than 
were some earlier advisors sent by 
our government. It has been amply 
demonstrated that practices, devices, 
organization, and other details 
which go to make up an educational 
system cannot be transferred intact 
from one environment to another. 

Finally, the most important rea- 
son for the study of the theoretical 
foundations of education has to be 
said explicitly. Education is becom- 
ing as specialized as other profes- 
sions. The danger exists that educa- 
tors may cut themselves off from 
the common bases of their profes- 
sion. This the theoretical founda- 
tions can prevent. Many teachers 
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have been denied knowledge of the 
achievements of great teachers of 
the past, of educational systems in 
other lands, and of all the impor- 
tant theories which shore up our 
present system. How much more 
professional security, as well as 
pride and emotional attachment to 
their work, they would have with 
this knowledge! 

The course of teacher training has 
been chiefly in the development of 
skills and techniques which empha- 
size a kind of mechanical aptitude 
for the educational processes rather 
than an intellectual grasp of their 
significance. Psychology treats some 
inner relationships but there needs 
also to be a feeling for education as 
an outgrowth of the _ intellec- 
tual processes throughout history. 
Knowledge of the fusion of culture 
and learning down the years and 
across the universe provides a back- 
ground for that intellectual adven- 
turing which can unify student, 
teacher, and the cultural heritage. 

Embracing both past and present 
with their contrasts and similarities, 
such knowledge can help make 
teaching more a profession than a 
technology. Teaching requires more 
than skill; it also demands of the 
teacher a personal identification 
with the forces which have created 
and ordered our culture, and educa- 
tion is one of those forces. ° 


uk AM under the impression that the parents of college 
students complain more often about the quality of food 
served in the dormitories than about the quantity of teach- 
ing in the classcoom.—Dr. Mabel Newcomer. 
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The Evidence Is All Around Us 


Teachers’ Attitudes Affect 
Children’s Relationships 


LAWRENCE K. FRANK and Mary H. FRANK 


In Education 


EARS ago the adult, teacher or 
parent, had a direct formal, disci- 
plinary relationship to the child. 
The child, so to speak, stood face 
to face with the adult, answered 
to him for misconduct, was re- 
warded by him for good conduct, 
spoke lessons back to the adult, 
learned from the adult. Within each 
community group rules were more 
or less the same so that a child ex- 
pected (without thinking about it) 
that the teacher, the preacher, the 
next-door neighbor, and his own 
parents held out the same rules 
about the same bits of behavior and 
meted out the same punishments or 
rewards. 

In this country as immigration 
increased, the mingling of children 
from different groups in cities, 
towns, playgrounds, schools, has 
produced some upheaval in this 
system of authority. We have pro- 
gressed from the small, tight-knit 
community to the diffuse, or disor- 
ganized community. The children 
go to the movies, see television, and 
look at picture magazines. They 
know about divorce, murders, kid- 
nappers, and bombs. They also 
know about George Washington, 
Abraham Lincoln, Hitler, Stalin, 
and UMT. They know something 
about money worries, getting ahead, 
movie stars, Cadillacs, bus strikes, 
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or factory strikes. There is a whole 
world of awareness for today’s 
child that, with its conflicting 
values, can give him alternately any 
number of nightmares, dreams of 
grandeur, or mixed-up fantasies. 
The future is a vast bargain base- 
ment disarray of mixed standards, 
of anxieties, possibilities, excite- 
ments, and fears. 

For his own adult behavior and 
conduct, for working with others, 
for rearing children, living in a 
family, for helping create peaceful 
communities through his attitudes 
to other groups in and outside his 
own country, for the way he him- 
self carries on authority, law mak- 
ing, interpersonal relations any- 
where with another human being— 
the child needs models. 

Where will he find them—those 
authorities whom he knows well, 
and who have direct contact with 
him and direct influence on the way 
he behaves? Today he finds them at 
home and in school and almost no- 
where else. Homes and schools to- 
day are like two beacon towers to 
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which a child belongs, is accepted. 

Above and beyond that, schools 
and teachers have become symbols 
in a nutshell of the world and the 
people in the world beyond home. 
They stand for, they hold out, 
values by which the child learns to 
work out his confusions, in a fair 
way, and in terms which he under- 
stands. Schools and teachers, on a 
small scale, stand for very special 
institutions where all the democratic 
learning about equality, freedom, 
personal responsibility, group gov- 
ernment, authority, take place. 
School stands as almost the only 
social group children have today 
where they come together with an 
adult and work out in playgrounds 
and in classrooms common codes of 
social behavior. 


THE FIGUREHEAD 


So today we have the teacher- 
authority figure, representing in one 
person, for a large number of chil- 
dren, the world outside home where 
once existed the group of friends 
and neighbors with their common 
code and standard patterns of con- 
duct. Furthermore, the teacher rep- 
resents the kind of democratic au- 
thority to which we strive and she 
interprets democratic processes: she 
is not a figure of age-old absolute 
authority. 

In classrooms and schools where 
children are permitted and expected 
to talk, play, work freely at their 
level, teachers have ample oppor- 
tunity to help develop codes for 
work and play through which each 
child can grow strong as a person. 


A teacher affects the way the child 
feels about himself. The way in 
which she interprets a test, for ex- 
ample, or asks for work, or cor- 
rects his behavior, or ignores him, 
or ignores his, and others, social 
behavior (to let it take care of it- 
self) says something to each child. 
Following this, the way a child 
feels about himself usually affects 
his relationship to other children. 
Lets look at a group of 12-year- 
olds. They’re normally competitive 
and at the same time unsure of 
themselves in a new stage of de- 
velopment. Each one wants to be 
“popular,” each one tries to “‘make 
his mark’”’ in the class, and he tries 
to ‘shine’ wherever he can do 
something well, be it in science, 
music, athletics, or by talking, jok- 
ing, teasing. Here are the dynamics 
and possibilities for different kinds 
of relationships, friendships, group- 
ings and for individual attitudes 
about oneself that are directed, 
shifted, encouraged by the adult's 
attitude to the young people’s be- 
havior and work. 

Today, by her attitude to each 
child and his work, the teacher, in 
a sense, gives him an attitude for 
judging his contemporaries (and 
judging human kind). How do 
you reckon a person’s worth? Can 
you trust others? Can you work 
with them in friendliness and gen- 
erosity without being suspicious or 
frightened of them? Do you bracket 
people in pigeonholes as A-people, 
B-people, and Failing-people? 

A teacher can build in her class- 
room an atmosphere of confidence 
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and trust. By her attitudes toward a 
child’s mistakes, toward his be- 
havior with others, she can give 
him the feeling either that he can 
go on building and growing, or that 
mistakes, unhappy incidents, are 
signs of failure and Jack of charac- 
ter. 

The teacher should give each 
child the feeling he is a person 
with potentialities who is continu- 
ing to develop and mature, who can 
build on yesterday's mistakes and 
who learns how to live with others 
by living and working with them. 
The attitude created by the teacher’s 
words and her attitudes toward 
children’s behavior help children 
develop strength in their own re- 
lationships and offer them a way 
of thinking about other people with 
a minimum of fear, worry, and 
anxiety. 


IMPORTANCE OF ATTITUDES 


It has not been intended here to 
imply that the school must take the 
place of parents, nor that it must 
give the personal sense of worth 
which only parents can give. 
Schools or teachers cannot do that. 
However, while parents can pro- 
vide the deep-lying bases for friend- 
liness, cooperation, trust in one’s 
fellow man, they cannot offer the 
child a readymade group in which 
to work. His work is his own, his 
social life is built with others and 
depends on an interrelatedness with 
his coworkers which is his job and 
an opportunity to use his poten- 
tialities. 

Furthermore, with the dissolving 
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of group ties and certainties. in the 
modern world, each school is 
bound to get its share of disturbed, 
unhappy children. This alone can 
produce unsureness and anxiety in 
other class members—unless teach- 
ers make fairly evident that such 
disturbance, in a few, does not 
mean absence of values or order in 
her, or in the larger world. In a 
teacher, clearmindedness of what 
she wants to foster in each child 
and what she stands for as an au- 
thority, helps the disturbed * child. 
The teacher's attitude in the class- 
room may very well serve as a 
means of giving the mixed-up child 
some of the “hopefulness” he 
needs about his capacities, his abil- 
ity to change, his worthwhileness in 
adult eyes. 

Problems exist the world over for 
children and adults. But problems 
in the family, in the neighborhood, 
in the nation, do not mean people 
have reached an end in the road; 
problems are opportunities to stop, 
look, think, see something one 
didn’t see before and then go to 
work with new insight and knowl- 
edge about oneself and others! 

A parent's words and a teacher's 
words build images for children— 
images of themselves and their fu- 
ture. The writers hope that, more 
and more, these adults build with 
their attitudes not a static snapshot 
of a child, but moving pictures in 
3-D which keep children curious, 
alive, and eager for the future with 
its jobs, its friendships, its satis- 
faction in doing things with and 
for others. e 





Enlightenment that Bridges the Gap 


The Reading of Magazines 


EpGAR DALE 


In The News Letter 


J were never was a time in our 
history when ignorance of current 
affairs could be so dangerous. What 
we don’t know may hurt us terribly. 
We can take some comfort from 
the fact that in a Gallup Poll re- 
leased last spring the 18-to-20- 
year-olds showed up as the best in- 
formed of any age group in the 
country. We are making headway 
through the schools. But in the 
schools, colleges, and certainly in 
the public at large there is much 
room for improvement. 

Here I shall limit my discussion 
to the reading of magazines as a 
way of keeping informed. How can 
schools and colleges use the maga- 
zine as one of the tools for de- 
veloping an alert and informed 
citizenry? If students while in high 
school and college do not “master” 
the art of reading magazines, their 
future chances of being enlightened 
citizens, of getting a liberal educa- 
tion, are poor. Books can tell us 
what happened in the past. News- 
papers can give us the thin slice of 
the present. But the magazines me- 
diate between the out-of-dateness of 
the past and the up-to-dateness of 
daily newspapers. 

Here are some propositions re- 
lating to the use of magazines in 
schools—factors which influence 
their extended and improved use. 
My first point is that the use of 
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magazines in schools depends on a 
concept of reading as a developing 
process from first grade through 
college. As age levels change, as 
needs and interests change, reading 
programs and habits must also 
change. Reading is not finished by 
the sixth grade. As the student be- 
comes more mature, there are new 
demands for more critical reading, 
for generalizing and applying what 
he has read. 

Next, magazine reading, to be 
effective, must meet the varied 
needs of all children and young 
people. Since reading ability will, 
in a typical single upper grade, vary 
five or six reading grade levels, a 
variety of magazines is needed. It 
also means variety in the magazine 
itself. An appropriate metaphor is 
that of the cafeteria where there is 
a choice among excellent foods. 
Perhaps the best single way of im- 
proving the ability to read maga- 
zines is to have varied materials 
which can be freely chosen by stu- 
dents. Good reading comes from 
free choicé, from disciplined choice. 
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Teachers must meet students 
where they are but never leave 
them there. Growth at all levels of 
ability must be provided for. This 
means growth of the best students 
as well as the poorest. And reading 
must not only fit the present age 
level but there must also be “‘one to 
grow on.” Students can be guided 
in their introduction to excellent but 
mature magazines. These magazines 
should be prominently displayed 
and, when appropriate, made use 
of in class. 

Teachers who have a taste for the 
reading of good magazines can 
subtly communicate their tastes to 
their students. Teachers can share 
their own joy of reading with stu- 
dents. However, teachers should 
expose their own tastes but not im- 
pose them. We must be patient 
with the tastes of the immature. 
Students go afield at times and we 
must expect it. Our concern should 
be with the general direction in 
which they are traveling. 


PLAN FOR MAGAZINES 

Magazine reading must be plan- 
ned for. It must become a regular 
part of the curriculum. Indeed the 
use of magazines must be seen as 
an integral part of the continuous 
program of guidance in reading 
tastes and skills. It must become an 
important part of instruction in ll 
school subjects. We naturally as- 
sume that intelligent thought and 
action in biology, history, civics, 
English, or literature will require 
constant reference to appropriate 
magazines. But magazine reading is 
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also relevant to foreign languages, 
mathematics, science, the vocational 
subjects. Thoughtful magazine read- 
ing can illuminate and extend the 
meaning of many topics. 

However, magazine reading can 
reach its finest fruition not in aid- 
ing some specialized field but in 
developing the liberally educated 
individual. Magazines, of course, 
should help students solve some of 
the technical or scholastic problems 
which they face. More important, 
however, is the use of magazines 
for reaching the broadest of all pur- 
poses, the securing of enlighten- 
ment on the perennial problems of 
man: Who am I? What am I here 
for? How can I get enough to eat? 
Am I worth feeding? Who is my 
brother? What shall I render unto 
Caesar ? 

One of the images we need for 
the new education is a group of 
students discussing problems that 
are real to them—not pooling their 
ignorance, but sharing the insights 
they have gained from reading and 
other sources. Students can thus 
learn to disagree without being dis- 
agreeable, object to an idea without 
being objectionable, argue  skill- 
fully without bringing about an 
argument. 

School is life, as well as a re- 
hearsal for life. But you can do so 
much rehearsing that you never put 
on any shows. Using one’s reading 
to discuss ideas with others, to fig- 
ure out the solution to a personal 
problem, not just a school problem, 
makes magazine reading educa- 
tionally fruitful. e 





Troublesome. . 


. Or Troubled? 


Why Are These So Different? 


MILprRED C. TEMPLIN 


In Minnesota Journal of Education 


IMMY and Dick are frequently 
compared and contrasted by their 
teacher. Jimmy interrupts the class- 
room schedule, is a bully among his 
classmates, and often gets into 
trouble outside of school. Dick, on 
the other hand, contributes to the 
school program, is accepted by the 
children, and accepts responsibility 
both in school and in the neighbor- 
hood. While Jimmy is frequently 
ignored by his peers and reprimand- 
ed by his elders, Dick is sought 
out by his peers and praised by the 
older persons about him. 

Why do these two boys behave 
so differently? Is it because each 
individual is inherently different 
from every other? Is it because one 
boy is brighter, has developed a 
higher level of skill and more in- 
terests which are important to other 
members of his class? Is it because 
one boy is accepted at home and 
the other is not? Is it because one 
is successful at school? 

Some, or all, of these factors may 
have been important in the develop- 
ment of the behavior of Jimmy and 
Dick. Actually, the causes are mani- 
fold. As individual children they 
have different innate capacities. 
Their experiences over the years, 
both at home and in school, have 
probably increased the differences. 
It is in the patterns of growth and 
in the interaction of each with his 
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own peculiar environments over a 
period of time that the teacher 
must seek the causes for the de- 
velopment of a variety of behavior. 

A child’s behavior is determined 
by his past experiences as well as 
by the immediate situation. Behav- 
ior develops over a period of time. 
The fourth-grade child who does 
not get along well with his peers 
is probably exhibiting behavior 
which was developing in the third 
or second grade, or more likely 
during his preschool years. 


ENVIRONMENT AND BEHAVIOR 


The early experiences of an in- 
dividual determine the direction of 
his later experiences. There is a 
circular reaction between the indi- 
vidual and his environment which 
is important in the development of 
behavior. The young child who 
dresses himself receives approval 
from the adults about him and is 
thus more likely to expect and be- 
have in a way to receive approval. 
The older child who is afraid of 
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height hesitates and probably does 
not learn to climb. Without climb- 
ing skill the child is unable to par- 
ticipate with his peers in activities 
demanding skill in climbing. This 
fear restricts the development of a 
skill, and the lack of the skill is 
likely to further restrict participa- 
tion in and learning of new activi- 
ties. 

It must be remembered that be- 
havior is learned. That children 
must learn to spell and read is ob- 
viously recognized and accepted. 
That they also learn attitudes, 
standards of behavior, social skills, 
is known but often disregarded. 

No child is born with an atti- 
tude toward any group, person, ac- 
tivity, or institution. The attitudes 
are built up in daily contacts which 


are both incidental and organized. 
The attitude that a child learns to- 
ward arithmetic, spelling, or school 
itself is frequently a determining 
factor in his academic success. 
Learning is slow and is likely 
to be somewhat irregular. Any be- 


havior, desirable or undesirable, 
skill or action, does not suddenly 
appear full-blown and complete. 
The young child has many toilet 
accidents in the development of 
control of elimination; the child 
in school makes frequent errors in 
learning long division; the child 
in learning to meet the demands of 
the environment has both successful 
and unsuccessful experiences. 
Frequent repetitions are usually 
necessary for adequate learning. 
In casual learning situations these 
are almost automatically provided, 
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but in directed learning this need 
for repetition is often minimized or 
overlooked. 

There is a readiness for the de- 
velopment of any behavior just as 
there is a readiness for learning 
reading or any other academic skill. 
Of two children given chemistry 
sets on their 12th birthdays one 
may be delighted and the other dis- 
appointed. The reason for their re- 
actions must be sought in both the 
individuals and in their environ- 
ments. The disappointed child may 
not be intellectually mature enough 
to use the set, his immediate inter- 
ests may prevent the possible en- 
joyment, he may not be aware of 
the use of such a set, or there may 
be many other reasons why he isn’t 
appreciative, yet he may well pos- 
sess the essential potential for the 
appreciation and the use of the gift. 


NO ONE CAUSE 


Not a single cause, but varied 
and multiple causes for the deter- 
mination of behavior must be 
sought. The disability of the third- 
grade child who cannot read is 
not necessarily the result of low 
intelligence. After a study of the 
child's intelligence, vision, hearing, 
his interests, the suitability of the 
reading material, his relation with 
his teachers, it is most probable that 
several factors contributing to his 
not reading will be found. 

Similar behavior may result from 
many different causes, and con- 
versely, apparently sirnilar situations 
may result in diverse behavior. One 
child will develop cooperative be- 
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havior in an atmosphere of extreme 
permissiveness, and another will 
develop such behavior in an at- 
mosphere of extreme authoritarian- 
ism. 

Children reared in permissive at- 
mospheres will exhibit the whole 
gamut of behavior from coopera- 
tive to uncooperative. This is prob- 
ably the result of individual differ- 
ences in the children, different en- 
vironmental stimulation, and the 
differences in the meaning of situa- 
tions to each child. 

Individuals differ in their rate 
of developing mental, sensory, mo- 
tor, emotional, and physical aspects. 
Slight deviations downward in any 
single area may have little or no 
detrimental effect. However, usually 
the more severe deviations present 
greater problems. Also when sev- 
eral deviations occur at the same 
time there is likely to be a cumu- 
lative effect so that problems are 
more likely to occur. 

Growth and development does not 
mean merely the addition of new 
behavior, but a change in the way 
one behaves and a sloughing off of 
old ways of behaving. Behavior 
which is acceptable and even ex- 
emplary at an early age is not neces- 
sarily condoned or accepted at a 
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later age. Somehow or other as the 
child develops he must be made 
aware of his increasing capacities 
and also of the increasing respon- 
sibility for his conduct. 

When grades were given, one 
sixth-grade pupil complained that 
she had received a lower grade in 
penmanship in the sixth grade than 
she had ever received in the fifth, 
but that she wrote every bit as well. 
The teacher, recognizing the need 
for acceptance of higher standards 
with increasing age and achieve- 
ment, answered, ‘But you are now 
in the sixth grade, and you must 
do better work to receive the same 
grade. 

Pressures are exerted on children 
in the home, school, and neighbor- 
hood. The school and home should 
certainly know and understand the 
pressures which each is exerting 
on the child. By the time a child 
begins school, many standards of 
behavior have already been set up. 
It is here that the teacher meets 
the child, accepts him at whatever 
place on the continuum of develop- 
ment he is, and then directs and re- 
directs his interests and skills in the 
desired direction so that he is en- 
abled to meet the demands of a 
variety of environments. 


OnE day I asked my first-graders what they did to help at 
home. They took turns giving such answers as ‘dry dishes,” 
“feed the dog,” and “make my bed.” I noticed that Johnny 
hadn't spoken, so I asked him to tell us. After hesitating a 
moment, he replied, “Mostly I stay out of the way.’’"—Ethel 
Hulslander in The Instructor. 
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Six Million Miles a Day 


Getting Them There—And Back 


JOHN L. VICKERS 


In Phi Delta Kappan 


& EFORE 1900, pupil transpor- 


tation was in the experimental stage. 
A few states had placed on their 
statute books laws permitting school 
districts to take such steps, yet not 
one had enacted a mandatory law. 
A few districts venturing into this 
new field of service had decided to 
close their local rural school and 
to transport pupils to nearby towns 
and cities having facilities adequate 
enough to receive them. In a few 
other instances, the merging of two 
or more small rural schools per- 
mitted the abandonment of all but 
one, and thus the transportation of 
pupils from the abandoned dis- 
tricts became necessary. Since these 
early ventures took place before the 
advent of the automobile and all- 
season roads, horsedrawn carriages 
and wagons were used. 

School consolidation—and with 
it pupil transportation—has exper- 
ienced a truly remarkable growth 
since the turn of the century. By 
1919 all of the states had trans- 
portation statutes. Whereas the 
early laws only permitted school 
districts to transport elementary- 
school pupils living beyond a speci- 
fied distance from school, the ten- 
dency of subsequent legislation was 
to require the transportation of 
both elementary- and secondary- 
school pupils living beyond a stated 
minimum mileage. The still later 
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tendency has been to reduce the 
distance which pupils are required 
to walk. It should be pointed out 
that the changing concepts of the 
importance of public education have 
greatly influenced recent legislation, 
which now recognizes that trans- 
portation is a mecessary service in 
equalizing the educational oppor- 
tunities for every American child. 

The adoption of national stand- 
ards of school-bus construction and 
the increased emphasis placed on 
school-bus driver-training programs 
has helped to build a firm founda- 
tion for continued growth of this 
movement. Vehicle inspections, pre- 
ventive maintenance, special signal- 
light systems, safety instruction for 
transported pupils, school-bus pa- 
trols, and an awakening to the 
needs of pupil transportation on 
the part of the general public have 
contributed to its success. 

Today, school buses carry more 
passengers than any other transpor- 
tation enterprise in the world. In 
1923-24, slightly more than 
837,000 pupils found their places 
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on the school bus each morning 
and evening, at a total annual cost 
of nearly $30,000,000, or approxi- 
mately $35 per pupil per year. 
Thirty years later (1953), /7,- 
950,000 pupils were transported 
daily at an annual expenditure of 
$267,577,000, or approximately 
$34 per year, and this in spite of 
the lower purchasing power of the 
dollar. Actually, in terms of pur- 
chasing power, the average cost per 
pupil of school transportation nas 
been reduced to no more than half 
that of 30 years ago. Today, more 
than 130,000 buses, each painted 
the familiar chrome-yellow, render 
this essential service. These buses 
travel slightly more than six mil- 
lion miles daily, or 240 times 
around the earth at the equator. 
Moreover, approximately 30 per- 
cent of all pupils enrolled in public 
elementary and secondary schools 
are transported by school buses at 
a cost of between 4 percent and 5 
percent of the total public-school 
budget. 

Presently, at least nine states 
transport one-third or more of all 
their pupils enrolled in public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 
Nineteen additional states accept 
the responsibility for bringing this 
service to more than one-fourth of 
their public-school pupils. There is 
a close negative correlation between 
the percentage of pupils transport- 
ed and the number and size of the 
cities within any state, since pupil 
transportation is predominantly a 
characteristic function of rural and 
small urban areas. The best esti- 


mates available indicate that more 
than 40 percent of elementary- and 
secondary-school pupils living in 
rural areas and urban areas of less 
than 10,000 population are being 
transported at public expense. 

As in other areas of school ad- 
ministration, many changes in meth- 
ods of financing this service have 
been brought about in the last two 
or three decades. In the pioneering 
stages of its development, transpor- 
tation was largely or wholly fi- 
nanced from local revenues. It was 
not uncommon in those days for 
schools to charge pupils a small fee 
for this service—a practice that per- 
sisted in some areas until recent 
years. It is the present thinking of 
students of school finance that 
costs of transportation service must 
be included in any foundation pro- 
gram of education to which the state 
should give financial assistance. 
Many states now provide some fi- 
nancial aid to school districts in 
support of transportation and there 
are several which subsidize in full 
the entire cost of a foundation pro- 
gram of transportation. 


OFTEN A HEADACHE 


It is frequently said that the 
transportation program gives rise 
to more unpleasant incidents than 
all remaining areas of the school 
program. This results chiefly from 
inability to establish uniform poli- 
cies and practices of determining 
which pupils are entitled to bus 
service. Perhaps there is more varia- 
tion from one state to another in 
the matter of distance from school 
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than in any other. The median is 
possibly a mile, or a mile and one 
half. Obviously, climatic conditions 
and road hazards are influential 
factors in determining who shall 
ride. The majority of the states 
charge local boards with the respon- 
sibility of deciding who is entitled 
to transportation service. 

Local bus ownership may fall in 
one or more of three categories— 
public, private, or semi-private. 
During the early development of 
the transportation program almost 
all school buses were privately own- 
ed. However, such a shift has come 
about that today approximately two- 
thirds of the buses are publicly own- 
ed and operated. One state owns 
and operates its entire school-bus 
fleet of approximately 6000 ve- 
hicles. On the other hand there are 
states where the ownership is still 
largely private. The matter of own- 
ership obviously affects the nature 
of the program as it relates to main- 
tenance and operation procedures. 

It is generally accepted that the 
school-bus driver is the most im- 
portant factor in the transportation 
program. One act of negligence, in- 
difference, or carelessness may well 
mean the loss of many school chil- 
dren. Although much improvement 
has been made im recent years in 
the selection and training of school- 
bus drivers, much is yet to be done. 
There are a few states which stipu- 
late only that to be eligible to drive 
a school bus one must have an or- 
dinary driver's license or possibly a 
chauffeur’s license where such a 
requirement is made for commercial 
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driving. While many require a 
school-bus driver to be at least 21 
years of age, some do not, and one 
state employs, as drivers of approx- 
imately 90 percent of its fleet of 
some 6000 buses, high-school boys 
and girls ranging in age from 16 
to 19. Some of the states have well- 
organized programs for driver 
training, and some require certain 
kinds and amounts of experience to 
qualify as a driver of a bus. Only 
a few states actually require a phys- 
ical examination for the driver; 
however, several states have set up 
requirements relative to the physi- 
cal condition of the driver. Some 
knowledge of first aid is required 
of drivers by a few states. 

There has been a striking parallel 
in the development of the pupil 
transportation program with that of 
the extended use of the school bus. 
Buses are being increasingly used 
for “field trips” in social studies, 
biology, agriculture, and home-eco- 
nomics classes. Likewise, groups are 
transported to music festivals, 
choral functions, and athletic 
events. There are many reports to 
show that making school bus fa- 
cilities available and using them to 
advantage helps bridge the gaps 
which often exist between direct 
and indirect learning represented in 
all aspects of the curriculum. 

All evidence points to a great ex- 
pansion of pupil transportation in 
years ahead. Based on present 
trends, public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools of this nation will 
be transporting more than 12,- 
000,000 pupils daily by 1960. © 





Do We Often Fail in Identifying Them? 


Major Issues in the Education 
of Gifted Children 


Lewis M. TERMAN and Me tira H. OpEN 


In The Journal of Teacher Education 


TD ere are many unresolved is- 
sues in the education of gifted chil- 
dren. Five have been selected for 
discussion here. 

1. Democracy and the IQ.— 
This is a very old issue. It was the 
late Professor Bagley who first 
brought it to the fore and did more 
than anyone else to prejudice the 
minds of educators against offering 
any kind of special opportunities 
for the gifted. He wrote with par- 
ticular scorn of training the gifted 
for leadership, and proposed in- 
stead that the important thing was 
to teach the average people when 
and where to tell their would-be 
leaders to get off. 

2. The Educational Lockstep.— 
This refers to the belief that for the 
sake of normal social adjustment 
the gifted child should be kept with 
others of his own age, and that only 
such opportunities should be pro- 
vided for him as are possible under 
this limitation. The doctrine is 
based on the belief that the social 
maladjustment caused by accelera- 
tion outweighs any of its advan- 
tages. The truth is that the evidence 
from every serious investigation of 
the problem shows this view to be 
largely false. Our data show that 
there is a marked tendency for 
children of very superior IQ to be 
more mature, both socially and 
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physically, than children of average 
ability. The facts obtained in the 
30-year follow-up of our large gift- 
ed group prove conclusively that 
children of 135 IQ or higher who 
are accelerated one, two, or even 
three years are usually more success- 
ful in later life than equally bright 
children who are held in the lock- 
step. Acceleration is especially de- 
sirable for those who plan to enter 
a profession that calls for years of 
graduate study. Other advantages 
are that the accelerated find their 
school work more challenging and 
that earlier graduation enables them 
to marry earlier (which, on the 
average, they do). 

3. Early Identification of the 
Gifted.—In these days when tests 
of intelligence and school achieve- 
ment are so easily available, one 
might suppose that nearly all of the 
gifted would be identified at an 
early age. Such is not the case. 
There are still millions of children 
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who leave school without ever hav- 
ing had any kind of standardized 
test. Even where tests are used their 
results are so frequently misinter- 
preted that some of the gifted are 
likely to be overlooked. One reason 
why early identification is impor- 
tant is that acceleration by grade 
skipping is most feasible in the 
lower grades. Another is that the 
earlier the gifted child is identified 
the better his later education can be 
planned for. 

4. Educational Opportunities 
that Are Feasible-—Our belief is 
that segregation in special classes 
at their best is very good indeed, 
but that they are rarely at their best. 
Parallel classes are a great help, but 
they are possible only in the larger 
schools. Acceleration, on the other 
hand, is always possible and is de- 
sirable whatever other special pro- 
vision may be made. Curriculum 
enrichment, often praised as the 
ideal solution for the gifted, is in- 
deed fine in theory but is very diffi- 
cult in practice. Under conditions 
that presently prevail it can hardly 
be regarded as a panacea. We be- 
lieve, mevertheless, that teachers 
should be alerted to the desirability 
of special assignments for the gift- 
ed in their classes and that they 
should be instructed in the kinds 
of enrichment that are possible. 

5. Needed Guidance and Coun- 
seling.—In 1953 the National Man- 
power Council, composed of 20 
nationally eminent persons, report- 
ed after extensive investigation that 
40 percent of the young men and 
women in the United States who 
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are potentially good college ma- 
terial either do not enter college or, 
if they enter, do not continue to 
graduation. What causes are re- 
sponsible for this appalling wast- 
age of brainpower at a time when 
there is an acute shortage of well- 
trained minds in nearly every field 
of science, teaching, scholarship, 
and business? 

There are doubtless many causes, 
but ,we believe that two of the most 
important are: (1) frequent fail- 
ure to identify the gifted, and (2) 
when they are identified, failure to 
provide the kind of counseling 
service that is so badly needed in 
high schools and colleges. 

Counseling at the high-school 
level is not only necessary to insure 
that more of the brighter students 
will get the amount of training they 
should have, but also to insure that 
each will get the kind of training 
best adapted to prepare him for 
later specialization. This means vo- 
cational counseling, not for the pur- 
pose of encouraging the student to 
choose once and for all the occupa- 
tion he will enter, but rather to dis- 
cover the broad general fields where 
his abilities and interests lie. One 
of the most valuable single tools 
for this purpose is Strong's Voca- 
tional Interest Test, especially the 
form designed for men. To inter- 
pret the great variety of patterns 
that are found calls for skill and 
experience, but when properly used 
the test is so valuable that every 
boy should be given a chance to 
take it before the end of his senior 
year. . 





We Can Be Guided, Not Bound by It 


Let’s Stop Worshipping the Dictionary 


LyNwoop CARRANCO 


In The Clearing House 


ak T IS amazing to note that 
teachers, in spite of the work that 
has been done in the past 150 years 
by linguistic scientists, still think 
that every word has a correct mean- 
ing, and that dictionaries and gram- 
mars are the supreme authority in 
matters of meaning and usage. 

These people never inquire by 
what authority the writers of dic- 
tionaries and grammars say what 
they say. It is incredible to see 
teachers bow down to the diction- 
ary. If a person says, ‘The diction- 
ary is wrong!” he is looked on as 
out of his mind. 

It is surprising to observe that 
some teachers still think that only 
two kinds of words exist in any lan- 
guage, the correct and proper and 
the incorrect or mistakes. People 
who make these “mistakes” are 
either ignorant or careless! 

The common question in all dis- 
putes concerning language is al- 
ways, “What does the dictionary 
say?” Professor Fries, one of the 
editors of The American College 
Dictionary, says, “. . . as if there 
were but one dictionary with ulti- 
mate authority, and as if the state- 
ments recorded in any dictionary 
were valid for all time!” 

The publication date of the par- 
ticular dictionary consulted or the 
qualifications of those who have 
produced it are never considered by 
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most people. The terrific desire for 
a readily accessible “authority” on 
the part of the general public has 
created an enormous market for 
many cheap dictionaries, often pro- 
duced by reprinting old dictionary. 
materials on which the copyright 
has expired, adding a few well- 
known new words in order to give 
the appearance of being up-to-date. 


TO THE 18TH CENTURY 


The dictionary, as the “authority” 
concerning the acceptability of 
words and proper use of word 
meanings, goes back to the publica- 
tion of Samuel Johnson’s English 
Dictionary in 1755. Dr. Johnson's 
dictionary was a great literary 
achievement performed by one man, 
but he attempted to put the “prop- 
er” meaning to words and left out 
words and phrases that did not ap- 
peal to him, stating in his preface: 
“Many barbarous words and phrases 
by which other dictionaries may 
vitiate the style are rejected from 
this.” 

The immediate effect of Dr. 
Johnson’s work was to bring both 
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the learning of dictionaries and the 
writers of them into the highest 
esteem. The dictionaries of the 
nineteenth century followed the 
tradition he had set. They attempt- 
ed to conform the language to a 
“fixed” standard, giving the “cor- 
rect’” meanings. The “correct” pro- 
nunciation was always referred to. 

The two main lexicographers of 
the nineteenth century in America 
were Noah Webster and Joseph 
Worcester. These two participated 
in the so-called “war of the diction- 
aries.’ Joseph Worcester, a former 
helper of Webster, published his 
own independent work in 1830 and 
cut in on Webster's profit. Webster, 
who was a jealous man, was ex- 
tremely bitter against his rivals. He 
claimed that Worcester plagiarized 
his work and also accused Lindley 
Murray of plagiarizing his gram- 
mar. 

David Haskins, in his study of 
dictionaries, says, “Dr. Webster en- 
deavors to reform and improve the 
language, especially in the spelling 
of words, which he sought to bring 
more fully under rules and fixed 
principles. Dr. Worcester, on the 
other hand, simply aimed to give 
the spelling and pronunciation of 
words according to the usage of the 
best speakers and writers . . .” He 
continues, “Neither of these works, 
however, any longer represents the 
opinions of one man; each em- 
bodies the judgment and learnings 
of many minds eminent for their 
attainments in the various depart- 
ments of philological science.” 

It is amazing to note that very 
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few people ever read a preface in 
any dictionary. There one can find 
the function of the dictionary stat- 
ed in clear terms. In the preface to 
The American College Dictionary 
can be found the following: 


“This dictionary records the usage of 
the speakers and writers of our lan- 
guage; no dictionary founded on the 
methods of modern scholarship can pre- 
scribe as to usage.” 


Funk and Wagnall’s New Stand- 
ard Dictionary has this to say: 


“The function of a dictionary is to 
record usage; not, except in a limited 
degree, to seek to create it. When cus- 
tom Or usage varies, it is important that 
a dictionary should be most careful in 
its preferences . . . correctness in pro- 
nunciation, like correctness in diction, 
depends on the consensus of usage 
among educated people.” 


Thomas A. Knott, general editor 
of the Merriam-Webster dictionary, 
says of the method by which the 
dictionaries select the “‘first’’ pro- 
nunciation: 


“We habitually and periodically send 
around questionnaires containing a very 
carefully selected list of words with as 
many as sometimes six different pro- 
nunciations, to just as many people as 
we dare, people of very widely different 
classes as far as public speaking is con- 
cerned—limited number of college and 
university presidents, limited number of 
linguists, and phoneticians, large num- 
bers of teachers of speech, large num- 
bers of teachers of English, lawyers, and 
public speakers. Out of 300 answers it 
will run about 125 in favor of no. 1 or 
6 or 3, or whatever may be first on the 
list. We try very hard never to put 
what we think is the prevailing type as 
the first in the list. We don’t want 
people to check the first one just be- 
cause it is the first. There is, we find, 
one type of pronunciation that is used 
prevailingly.” 
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The writer of a dictionary is not 
a person who makes laws. He is a 
historian. Recording words is the 
chief duty of writing a dictionary; 
it is not a task of setting up authori- 
tative statements about the “true 
meanings” of words. 

When defining a word, the dic- 
tionary editor must define that word 
based on what the quotations reveal 
about the meaning of that word. 
He cannot be influenced by what 4e 
thinks a word ought to mean. 

We can be guided by the diction- 
ary, but we cannot be bound by it; 
new situations, new experiences, 
new inventions, new feelings, are 
always compelling us to give new 
uses to old words. One cannot reg- 
ulate the meanings of language 
unless one undertakes to regulate 
ideas, concepts, and events. The 
meaning of any word changes with 
the change in the experience of the 
people who use that word. 


THE AUTHORITY ? 


In order to promote more sales, 
publishers of dictionaries advertise 
their products as the ‘‘standard” 
dictionaries. This word carries with 
it the overtones of being the only 
rule of measuring. They also ad- 
vertise their products as being the 
“authority” in all language matters. 
When the people read the ‘‘author- 
ity” in the advertisement, they think 
of the word in the sense of being 
the “‘revelation."” The publishers of 
dictionaries take advantage of the 
ambiguous word, “authority.” 

Many English teachers today do 
not understand the application of 
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the label “colloquial” in the best 
dictionaries. Some teachers feel that 
there is a stigma attached to the 
label and they do their best to avoid 
it. They seem to think that it is in- 
correct or that it means a “‘local- 
ism.” Definitions of “colloquial” 
that only concern choice of words 
and give as examples only oaths or 
slang are perhaps in part responsi- 
ble for some of the popular mis- 
understanding of the term. The 
word “colloquial” as used to label 
words and phrases in a modern sci- 
entifically edited dictionary has no 
such meaning. Dr. Fries, one of the 
editors of the American College 
Dictionary, has the following to 
say about the word: 


“It is used to mark those words and 
constructions whose range of use is 
primarily that of the polite conversation 
of cultivated people, of their familiar 
letters, and informal speeches, as distinct 
from those words and constructions 
which are common also in formal writ- 
ing. The usage of our better magazines 
and public addresses generally has, dur- 
ing the past generation, moved away 
from the formal toward the colloquial.” 

It is interesting to note that the 
New College Standard Dictionary 
published by the Funk & Wagnall 
Company, has substituted the word 
“popular” for ‘colloquial’ because 
of a possible misunderstanding. 

It is the first purpose of a dic- 
tionary to record usage. But in spite 
of the fact that changes have oc- 
curred in our programs of language 
instruction, many teachers will look 
on the editor of a dictionary as a 
superior kind of person with the 
right to legislate in such matters as 
pronunciation and use of words. © 
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Real Understanding Is Sometimes Lost in the Shuffle 


Counseling Caprices 


PAuL L. DresseEt 


In The Personnel and Guidance Journal 


“Wane I was concerned with 


a research project which involved 
listening to a fairly large number of 
recorded interviews of various 
members of a professional counsel- 
ing staff, I found myself jotting 
down a number of notes which 
were altogether irrelevant to the 
particular nature of the research 
under way. These notes concerned 
practices observed on the part of 
counselors and the synthesis of 
them develops certain questions or 
issues about doubtful practices ob- 
served during these interviews. No 
attempt was made to keep any fre- 
quency count on the number of 
times that the particular practices 
occurred and there is no indication 
that they are generally common 
among counselors. On the other 
hand, they involve response pat- 
terns that many counselors might 
use without even being conscious of 
the fact. 

Many counseling interviews start 
out with what might be considered 
a distinctly unprofessional approach 
involving entirely too much friend- 
ly exchange discussing unessentials. 
Everyone concerned with counsel- 
ing recognizes that, particularly at 
the initial contact, some time must 
be taken for building rapport. How- 
ever, when this time runs to 15 or 
20 minutes and the only thing 
under discussion during that period 
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has been current sports events or 
the like, it would appear that pos- 
sibly precious counseling time is 
being lost. Then there appears to 
be a tendency in the counseling 
situation to smooth things out in a 
way which has very little relevance 
to the concept of support. For ex- 
ample, a student indicates trouble 
with Spanish drama and the coun- 
selor replies, ‘But you are working 
on it and it’s coming along pretty 
well, isn’t it?” If this issue is pure- 
ly an incidental one and the counse- 
lor desires to dismiss it rather 
quickly, this may be adequate treat- 
ment but it certainly does not seem 
to be counseling and it may prema- 
turely cut off a significant line of 
thought of the counselee. 

There also is entirely too much 
of the question-and-answer tech- 
nique in which the counselor words 
his questions in such a way as to 
call for only a “yes” or “no” re- 
sponse. Questions of this type are 
apparently quite deceiving for their 
existence lulls the counselor into 
believing that he is getting client 
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participation. However, questions 
of the type are not conducive to re- 
flection on the part of the client 
and they are probably not accom- 
panied by any real understanding. 
Or there is such a “queer query” as 
“Do you think your reading ability 
would or would not have entered 
into your interest?” One cannot 
help but wonder how the counselor 
himself would answer this question. 

Many of the interviews which 
were recorded and under study in- 
volved the interpretation of test re- 
sults. Inevitably, these tests have 
scoring categories with designations 
which are not immediately clear to 
the student. In such circumstances 
the counselor may realize the need 
for giving a definition to the client, 
but uses a question technique. For 
example, he might say, ‘Now what 
do you think selfreliance might 
mean?’ The client may mumble 
something which is more or less re- 
mote from what the counselor has 
in mind, The counselor says “no” 
and goes ahead to give his own an- 
swer. It is probably not inappro- 
priate to give the student an oppor- 
tunity to express what he thinks 
selfreliance is, but if we do so, we 
should be less concerned with the 
precision of his answer and more 
concerned with the implications of 
the response. If such questions are 
asked, there should be a clear rea- 
son for them. They should facili- 
tate rather than interrupt counsel- 
ing. 

Again, in interviews dealing with 
tests, I have observed entirely too 
much concern about the precise 


names of tests. To the counselor 
and to the test expert who is aware 
of the many tests in existence, the 
precise names carry a great deal of 
significance. If the student should 
have a careful record of the test 
taken, we had better give him a list 
to carry away with him rather than 
to emphasize to him that this is 
some particular test of such and 
such an ability. I noted also a ten- 
dency for counselors to make use of 
tests without becoming well ac- 
quainted with them. In several cases 
during the interviews a client raised 
a rather simple question about how 
a test was scored and the counselor 
was forced to hunt for a manual to 
answer the question. And even 
rather experienced counselors ap- 
pear to stumble somewhat in deal- 
ing with percentile scores in test 
interpretation. 

As I continued to listen to these 
interviews with freshmen, most of 
them faced with the problem of 
making a choice of academic major 
with ultimate implications for their 
vocational or professional work, 
three thoughts about the counseling 
process with college students were 
developed. These are not particu- 
larly profound and are, in fact, im- 
plicit in any statements of good 
counseling practice. Nevertheless, 
being somewhat specific to a par- 
ticular kind of counseling situation 
and based on careful review of ac- 
tual counseling, they may be of 
some worth. These three thoughts 
are as follows: 

1. The counselor should be less 
concerned with understanding the 
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counselee and more concerned with 
helping the counselee understand 
himself. The goal of counseling is 
not counselor knowledge and 
understanding of the counselee, but 
rather an increased selfunderstand- 
ing and selfacceptance on the part 
of the counselee, resulting in great- 
er selfsufficiency in handling his 
problems with his own resources. 
2. Freshmen entering college are 
frequently disturbed by the new 
and strange combinations of free- 
doms and restrictions without rec- 
ognizing or understanding why. 
They need assistance in analyzing 
the situation and in assessing their 
own strength and weakness in ref- 
erence to it. Adjustment involves 
changes on the part of the indi- 
vidual which can be made only 
when the need for and the nature 
of these changes is understood and 
accepted by that individual. The ex- 
pression of this particular point 
grows out of a feeling that many 
of the counseling interviews with 
freshmen did not seem to take ade- 
quate cognizance of the fact that 
their uncertainty about academic 
choice was part of a much larger 
set of uncertainties brought about 
by a completely new environment. 
3. The counseling of college stu- 
dents must recognize one essential 
difference between the college stu- 
dent population and other groups. 
That is, the college students are 


well above the average in intelli- 
gence and form a group from which 
our professional people and leaders 
are drawn. They, more than most 
groups, then, have within them- 
selves the qualities and the sources 
necessary to develop selfsufficiency 
in dealing with their own problems 
and with those of others. Because 
of their ability level, they have a 
greater awareness and a greater 
capacity for developing problem sit- 
uations than other individuals. 
Counseling must therefore be di- 
rected at the development of their 
problem-solving abilities rather 
than at the solution of their im- 
mediate problems. This need not 
reduce counseling to a course in 
logic, for problem solving must be 
recognized as involving understand- 
ing, evaluation, integration of facts, 
attitudes, and emotions. It does 
mean that counseling should con- 
centrate less on the specific prob- 
lems presented by students and 
more on assisting them in recogniz- 
ing and eliminating the blocks 
which have kept them from solving 
their own problems. 

Counseling based on these three 
considerations will concentrate more 
carefully on what and how the 
client is thinking and may thereby 
avoid many of the previously noted 
caprices which frequently arise out 
of the counselor's preoccupation 
with his own intent. ° 
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Let the Quality Become Significant 


What Are Children Learning? 


Eart C. KELLEY 
In Childhood Education 


HE schools are presently under 
attack by several different kinds of 
people. Some do not believe in 
democracy, and fear the power of 
an educated populace. Others see 
the reduction of school budgets as 
a means of saving money. Still 
others seek sensational stories as a 
means of selling their publications, 
reckless of social outcomes. But the 
vast majority of the people who are 
leading or supporting these at- 
tacks are earnest, honest American 
citizens, who cherish their schools 
but who feel that the schools are 
not doing a good job. 

These people are comparing the 
present school with the one they at- 
tended—before we had scientific 
knowledge of the nature of the hu- 
man organism and of the learning 
process. They hold a concept of 
the nature of knowledge which is 
no longer tenable. It is as though 
a manufacturer were to say that the 
factory he started working in did 
not use this new-fangled electricity. 


UNDERSTANDING IS NEEDED 


If we could get the American 
people to understand and accept 
what is now known from research 
about the nature of learning and 
of knowledge, they soon would be 
attacking us for being so far be- 
hind the times, rather than because 
we have in some degree abandoned 
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some of the practices for which one 
can find no rational support in sci- 
entific data. 

The child is sent to school so 
that he may learn more broadly and 
constructively than he would have 
if he had stayed at home. The child 
cannot be kept from learning some- 
thing—no matter where he spends 
his time—so the value of a school 
depends on the quality of the learn- 
ing experience which it provides. 

Learning is modification of the 
Organism through experience, so 
that it will behave differently— 
under the proper circumstances— 
because of having had the experi- 
ence. If there is no modification of 
behavior there has been no learn- 
ing. The pay-off is on behavior— 
or, as William Heard Kilpatrick 
puts it, “coming back pertinently 
into further experience.” 

Learning is a significance attain- 
ed from having lived. The quality 
of the learning depends on the 
quality of living. When we say that 
the purpose of the school is to im- 
prove the quality of living of the 
children, we mean the quality of 
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learning, because the learning 
comes from the living. It is the 
quality that is significant, because 
some kind of learning takes place 
when the child does not attend 
school. 

New learning experiences will be 
received and interpreted uniquely. 
The child was born unique and 
when he makes his own interpreta- 
tions of unique experiences he be- 
comes more and more different. 
This uniqueness is the one quality 
which we should cherish most high- 
ly because it is being different from 
others that enables the individual 
to make contributions unlike those 
of anyone else. The learning proc- 
ess builds the uniqueness of the in- 
dividual. 

Most teachers hold a mistaken 
notion of the nature of knowledge, 
which causes them to do many 
things which are inconsistent with 
the presently known scientific fact. 
Knowledge (what we know) comes 
after learning, and is not a precon- 
dition to learning. It does not exist 
before learning begins. Knowledge, 
then, is the product of learning. 
Since learning is unique, dependent 
on unique conditions, knowledge 
must therefore also be unique, and 
uniquely held by each learner. 

It is easy to demonstrate that 
knowledge is the private unique 
possession of each individual. What 
kind of person was Abraham Lin- 
coln? It all depends on whom you 
ask. Lincoln only exists as a concept 
held by individuals who have inter- 
preted what they have learned 
about him in their own way—in the 
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light of their own experience, pur- 
pose, and culture. If you want more 
varied and emotional answers, ask 
“What is a Negro? A New Eng- 
lander? A Texan? A Catholic? A 
Baptist? A Jew?” What are these? 
It all depends! 

Earlier, it was stated that the 
child learns, whether he goes to 
school or not, whether the school 
is a good one or not. He may not, 
however, learn what the teacher in- 
tends, but something quite differ- 
ent. Kilpatrick has told us, and re- 
told lest we miss it, that a child 
learns what he lives and accepts, 
and in the degree that he accepts it. 
Suppose we apply this to the child 
who has been kept after school and 
required to write “I have gone” 
100 times, so that he will no longer 
say “I have went.” Does he live 
and accept ‘I have gone?” He does 
not. He probably lives and accepts 
the idea that although he has been 
told he should be proud of his 
school, it is a bad place because a 
continuation of it after quitting 
time has been used as a punish- 
ment. The teacher is an evil one 
because she keeps him away from 
his companions, and coerces him to 
do something that makes no sense 
to him. Grammar is a meaningless 
nuisance, to be avoided when pos- 
sible. Society in the form of its most 
ubiquitous institution has its hand 
raised against him, and he must 
find some way of returning aggres- 
sion so that he can again see him- 
self as a person worthy of respect. 

These real learnings are often re- 
ferred to as concomitant learnings. 
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I do not see anything concomitant 
about them except from the teach- 
et’s point of view. They are “side” 
learnings to the teacher because 
they are not what the teacher in- 
tended. These learnings are central 
to the learner, and if he learns any- 
thing about grammar, which is most 
unlikely, that learning is secondary 
or concomitant to him. 

There are some important condi- 
tions to learning which need to be 
known by those who would bring 
about learning in others. If these 
conditions are not taken into ac- 
count, desired learning will not oc- 
cur. I say desired learning because, 
of course, some learning will take 
place. The child may learn, for ex- 
ample, that school is a poor place 
to be. Some elementary schools have 
gone a long way with this (especial- 
ly with younger children), but most 
of them have not. 

What do we need to do? We 
need to put learning on an experi- 
ential basis where there is a maxi- 
mum of doing which involves the 
total organism, not just the eyes 
and the finger which follow the 
line on the page. 


STOP THE UNIFORMITY 


We need to learn to cherish 
uniqueness as nature does, and stop 
trying to make people alike, against 
the very structure of the organism 
we would educate. This means free- 
dom for children to do different 
things in class, tasks which are dif- 
ferent from those of their com- 
panions. 

We need, with the help of the 


children, to devise better experi- 
ences than the child would have 
encountered if he had played in 
the alley. This is our effort to im- 
prove the quality of living for the 
child while he is in school, so that 
it may profit him to learn what he 
lives and accepts. 

We need to learn to care more 
about the child than we care about 
what he learns. This will relieve us 
of the necessity for being punitive, 
compulsive, and rejecting. We only 
need to do these things when we 
care more about something else 
(ourselves, maybe?) than we do 
for the child. 

Space does not permit the expan- 
sion of this discussion of method, 
nor for citing the scientific data to 
support what has been said. It will 
take a book or several books to do 
this. We will not, I believe, be able 
to cope with those who attack us 
until we know sound reasons for 
doing what we are doing, and can 
quote them chapter and verse. We 
get nowhere when we pit opinion 
against opinion, superstition against 
superstition, emotion against emo- 
tion. We must begin to operate 
sturdily in keeping with the known 
facts about the nature of the or- 
ganism which we seek to educate. 
Then we will have something more 
than a contrary opinion with which 
to meet our critics. 

Having sound basis for what we 
do will not save us from those who 
have ulterior motives for their op- 
position to our schools, but it will 
help most people who are puzzled 
about what they see in our schools.@ 
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Is This a Front to Cover Up Weaknesses? 


Music Education—or Public Relations 
R. WittiAM GRAHAM 


In The School Executive 


UBLIC relations is in my opin- 
ion the cloak under which many of 
our school systems hide a multitude 
of sins. Don’t misunderstand me— 
no one in school administration will 
advocate doing away with public- 
relations programs. However, as a 
music educator I have had occa- 
sion to work closely with adminis- 
trators on parts of their public-re- 
lations programs. On these occa- 
sions, I have found myself abetting 
many educational and curricular 
abuses of young people. 

It has been my experience that 
music education, particularly, is 
misused by educators for publicity 
purposes. Musical performances are 
exploited to gain praise and atten- 
tion from the public for the school 
administration, despite the fact that 
such exhibitions often leave little 
time for genuine musical instruc- 
tion. 

Let me give a few examples. 
During public-schools week in the 
spring, one junior-high school pre- 
sents for the parents an all-school 
musical review which involves a 
cast of nearly 100 students. Rehear- 
sals for this extravaganza begin six 
weeks before the date of the pro- 
duction, and during this period 
school work literally stops. All the 
practicing is done during the school 
day, and students are taken from 
other classes without jesitation by 
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the dramatics instructor or music 
teacher. Most of the academic teach- 
ers mark time during this period, 
because they know they will have to 
repeat the subject matter when their 
classes return to normal. 

The youngsters thoroughly enjoy 
their heyday and make little attempt 
at serious rehearsal, because they” 
know that the minute their portion 
of the show is perfected, back to . 
class they will go. Each year the 
production becomes more and more 
complex and exacting, because the 
principal feels that the parents have 
come to expect a high standard of 
workmanship in the shows. Appar- 
ently he is more interested in keep- 
ing the parents entertained than in 
maintaining high academic stand- 
ards in the school. 

At one large junior college the 
entire music department is run by 
the pressure of public relations. All 
the musical organizations in the 
school are ready to perform the 
minute the community beckons. In 
one academic year, the band per- 
formed at nearly 300 functions. 
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Just what does this mean? For a 
student to belong to the band and 
receive one unit of credit, he must 
attend three hours of regular re- 
hearsals each week, plus a six-hour 
rehearsal performance on Friday 
evenings during the football season. 
He must also attend occasional 
Thursday football games, and give 
up several days of his Christmas va- 
cation to rehearse for and march in 
the annual parade. With a schedule 
like this there is no time for music 
education. All the director can do 
is rehearse the band for actual per- 
formance. He can’t teach music 
techniques, appreciation, or litera- 
ture. He doesn’t even have much 
time to “mold character.” 

The choral department works 
under similar pressures. The direc- 
tors are constantly urged to keep 
their standards high so that the 
public will know the school has a 
good music department. The a cap- 
pella choir carried the biggest share 
of the load in an important spring 
concert, then traveled to a district 
music festival the next week to 
represent the school with another 
program, for which all new music 
had to be learned. The director con- 
sidered the effort worthwhile be- 
cause, as he said, ‘The community 
expects us to make a good show- 
ing.” It was of secondary impor- 
tance that many of the students 
were over their heads in back home- 
work, which they hadn’t been able 
to complete because of rehearsals. 

For the Christmas concert at this 
school more than 20 hours of out- 
side rehearsals were scheduled. At 
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the performance two faculty mem- 
bers were stationed backstage with 
smelling salts to administer to the 
girls who fainted from exhaustion. 
It was common knowledge among 
the students that belonging to one 
of the choral organizations usually 
resulted in a drop in grade point 
average. Nevertheless, the adminis- 
tration encourages students to join 
these groups. Administrators feel 
they must show the public they have 
a good school system, and they use 
the music department to demon- 
strate that they can put out work of 
professional quality. 


THE PLAY’S THE THING 


In this type of situation, all the 
rehearsals necessarily lead directly 
to specific performances. True, this 
makes for a functional program, 
but it does not necessarily constitute 
functional education. The choral 
groups do not learn to read music. 
Instead, each part is taught by rote, 
because that is the faster method, 
and the time element is important. 
This pressure does not allow time 
for teaching many essential musical 
skills, and the director doesn’t even 
feel he can steal a moment to give 
background material about the mu- 
sic that is being performed. 

Because excellence of musical 
performance is the only criterion 
for achievement, any method which 
attains this end is acceptable. Extra 
rehearsals are called and are made 
compulsory. Soloists are chosen 
from any department in the school, 
whether or not they belong to any 
of the school’s musical organiza- 
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tions. The public, however, assumes 
that these soloists have been de- 
veloped in the school’s music de- 
partment. 

In one instance, an elementary 
school on the east coast prepared an 
impressive Christmas program for 
the local PTA in which students 
from all six grades participated. 
Each age group sang songs, and 
dances and rhythmic activities were 
presented. To an outsider this 
school seemed to have a creative 
administrative staff that went all 
out for this type of arts program. 
But virtually none of these activities 
was a part of the daily classroom 
experience of these children. In- 
stead, two weeks before Christmas 
two of the teachers were assigned to 
plan a program using students who 


happened to be trained or naturally 
gifted. For example, if a child had 
learned to sing in the church youth 


choir, he was recruited for the 
school’s Christmas program. For 
the group numbers, teachers were 
instructed to rehearse specifically 
towards this program. In one class- 
room, these Christmas numbers 
were the only new songs introduced 
all year. Yet the principal glowed 
as he accepted the congratulations 
of the proud parents, who thought 
that their children were getting a 
good education in music. 


EVERYBODY PARTICIPATES 


On the other hand, there are 
schools that have fine legitimate 
musical performances that grow 
organically out of the curriculum. 
Recently the city schools in another 
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locality gave a demonstration for a 
conference of music educators. All 
the students were allowed to par- 
ticipate, whether particularly talent- 
ed or not. The primary pupils dem- 
onstrated rhythmic activities, and 
the upper elementary students sang 
simple-part songs. Representative 
groups from the secondary choral 
and instrumental classes performed. 
Dances were created and executed 
by students taking the modern 
dance program. All the rehearsals 
were held during scheduled class 
periods, with no exploitation of 
the students’ time. This program 
was not perfect, but it was good 
solid entertainment. 

Perfection in a musical perform- 
ance calls attention to the director, 
the administration, and the school, 
but it takes time away from true 
music education. Public perform- 
ances of music groups should be 
nothing more than a demonstration 
of growth which has taken place 
naturally under normal classroom 
conditions. Any other aim makes a 
sham out of music education. Too 
many administrators have used 
music as a front to cover up weak- 
nesses within the school. Their 
idea has been, “Keep the parents 
occupied and entertained by the 
music program, and they won't 
have time to investigate elsewhere.” 

Parents should insist that every 
part of the school performances 
presented to them be truly a part of 
the everyday activity of the stu- 
dent. It is quackery to abuse music 
education under the guise of public 
relations. ° 





High-W attage Remarks Spotlight the Problem 


Classroom Illumination 
Carv S. ALLEN as told to Bop GASKER 


In NEA Journal 


ish T seems appropriate this year, 
the 75th anniversary of Thomas A. 
Edison's discovery of the first prac- 
tical incandescent lamp, to review 
the changes that have been made in 
classroom lighting and to see how 
far we have progressed in this field. 

Do you remember the “good old 
days’’ when classrooms were lighted 
by bare bulbs hung from cords at- 
tached to the ceiling? In thcse days, 
too, classrooms were painted in 
dark and somber colors. Desks were 
stained and varnished to a dark 
glossy finish. Floors were oiled and 
reoiled until they were nearly black 
with the accumulation of dust and 
dirt. And blackboards covered a 
substantial part of three walls. To- 
day, all of that is changed. The 
trend in classroom decoration is to- 
ward the use of lighter, balanced- 
brightness color schemes, and fluor- 
escent lighting is very rapidly re- 
placing incandescent. 

Today, education has become es- 
sentially a process of learning by 
seeing. It was not always so. In 
those so-called “good old days” 
students did most of their learning 
by hearing others recite their lessons 
over and over. They did not have 
the wealth of books and visual aids 
we have today. In addition to creat- 
ing poor seeing conditions, the dim- 
ness and dreariness of poorly light- 
ed and poorly painted classrooms 
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were far from conducive to study. 
Nor did they produce a cheerful or 
visually comfortable environment. 
The psychological effect of proper 
painting and lighting in a classroom 
is tremendous; students are rnore 
cooperative, their learning is better, 
and the job of teaching is easier 
and more pleasant. 

The goal of an effective visual 
environment is to provide a sufhi- 
cient amount of light for easy see- 
ing and to control the distribution 
of brightness to assure conditions 
which will provide visual comfort. 
Good lighting involves the quality 
as well as the quantity of illu- 
mination. 


QUALITY VS. QUANTITY 


The guantity of light for any see- 
ing situation is based on a compro- 
mise between what would be ideal 
and what can be obtained practically 
and economically with light sources 
at our command. In general, illu- 
minating engineers recommend 
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high levels of illumination when 
the severity of the seeing task is 
great and lower levels when seeing 
requirements are less critical. It is 
harder to provide quality in light- 
ing than to produce high levels of 
illumination. The illuminating en- 
gineer has to consider the distribu- 
tion of light from the fixture, the 
manner in which the fixture shields 
the lamp, and the way in which the 
room environment reflects the light, 
in order to design comfortable, 
quality lighting. 

Lighter paint finishes create 
classrooms which provide better 
seeing conditions than those old 
darkly painted rooms because they 
reflect more light. The light greens 
and tans have become the most pop- 
ular, although other light and 
warm, active colors are also being 
used in combination with other 
colors to produce a warm, friendly 
atmosphere in the classroom. 

At best, the chalkboard presents 
a difficult seeing problem. What a 
teacher writes on the board may 
seem large from his vantage point, 
but to the student at the rear of the 
room it is visually small. For the 
student with poor eyesight, small 
visual size and low contrast make a 
guessing game out of what is on 
the chalkboard. 

In order to approach the three- 
to-one brightness ratio recommend- 
ed by scientists in ocular research 
and illuminating engineers, manu- 
facturers have introduced the use 
of colored chalkboards, principally 
in shades of green. Supplementary 
chalkboard lighting is another very 
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effective means of substantially im- 
proving the visibility and attention 
value of writing on chalkboards. A 
fluorescent lamp in a _ reflectot 
mounted above the board can great- 
ly improve the visibility. 

You may ask why some of our 
classrooms have incandescent lamps 
and some fluorescent. The essential 
difference between the two light 
sources is one of economics based 
on the efficiencies of the two 
sources. The incandescent lamp is a 
relatively simple device, and sys- 
tems using these lamps are generally 
cheaper to install than those using 
fluorescent lamps. 

On the other hand, the cost of 
operating an incandescent system is 
greater than a fluorescent system. 
In situations where the hours of 
annual use are low, the operating 
cost is a small factor in the over- 
all cost. In this case, incandescent 
lighting is the economical choice. 

Conversely, as the hours of use 
per day increase, the economical 
justification swings in favor of the 
fluorescent lamp. Thus, in Califor- 
nia, where daylight conditions are 
good and schools are designed with 
large window areas, the use of elec- 
tric lighting is only about 300 hours 
per year, and concentric-ring, sil- 
vered-bowl incandescent equipment 
is nearly universally used in ele- 
mentary schools. 


THE HEAT FACTOR 


Fluorescent lighting is used wide- 
ly in relighting old schools as the 
higher efficiency of this type of 
lighting permits improvements with 
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substantially less rewiring than if 
the relighting were accomplished 
with incandescent. Another factor 
to be considered is the amount of 
heat generated by the two light 
sources. With fluorescent lighting 
there is no objectional sensation of 
heat even at the higher levels of 
illumination being installed in class- 
rooms today. 

With incandescent lighting a 
great deal of light can be produced 
in a relatively small light source, 
but care must be taken that the 
lighting fixtures used with incan- 
descent lamps do not become too 
bright. This is the limiting factor 
of the typical enclosing globes, 
which were reasonably comfortable 
when classrooms were lighted to 
five or ten footcandles. This same 
equipment, if lamped with wattages 
to produce 20 or 30 footcandles, be- 
comes entirely uncomfortable from 
a glare-of-brightness standpoint. 

It is for the reason of reducing 
high concentrated brightness that 
indirect lighting with incandescent 
lamps is used so widely. With in- 
direct lighting, the brightness is 
reduced by being spread over the 
entire ceiling area. 

While the silvered-bowl type 
fixture is used most widely, another 
incandescent-type fixture which pro- 
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duces comparable results is the lum- 
inous, indirect, plastic-bowl fixture. 
It uses a standard inside frosted 
lamp, which is lower in cost than 
the silvered-bowl lamp. On the 
other hand, cleaning is required, so 
the over-all cost of each of these 
is about the same. 

Fluorescent lighting offers a much 
wider choice of equipment than 
does incandescent. The reason for 
this is that the fluorescent lamp is 
much lower in brightness than the 
incandescent lamp, thus permitting 
the use of louvered-bottom equip- 
ment. This type of equipment is 
not desirable with bright incandes- 
cent lamps because of the sharp 
shadows and reflected glare which 
would be produced. Fluorescent 
fixtures vary from indirect types 
which deliver all of their light up- 
wards to direct equipment which 
delivers all its light downward. 

The changes in  schoolroom 
lighting described here have re- 
sulted from a greater understanding 
of the science of illumination and 
its effect on seeing. As ideal light- 
ing becomes standard—and it is 
rapidly doing so—-the teacher and 
his students will undoubtedly react 
favorably to their more cheerful 
and visually comfortable  class- 
room. ® 


a CHOOLROOM brown is a menace to the eyesight of 
American children. Drab brown floors, furniture, and wall 
paint usually go with inadequate lighting, and together they 
breed many of the vision problems of American youth.— 


James F. Wahl, president of the American Optometric As- 
sociation. 





An Alarming Decline Is the Trend 


Will Physics Disappear from Our 
High Schools? 


W. C. KELLy 


In The Science Counselor 


Wt confront a paradox when 


we consider the status of physics in 
the secondary schools of this coun- 
try. On the one hand, the impor- 
tance of physics in our national life 
increases daily as the results of 
physics research pour forth. On the 
other, interest of our high-school 
pupils in physics, as judged by en- 
rolments, drops toward the vanish- 
ing point. Physics appears to be 
fading from the high schools. Three 
sections drop to two, and then to 
one. One by one the smaller high 
schools drop physics from the cur- 
riculum. And so it goes. 

Enrolment statistics indicate: first, 
over 75 percent of our high-school 
population has no contact with 
physics, a science that is transform- 
ing our civilization; second, the en- 
rolment is going down or, at best, 
is stationary at a low level; third, 
the consistently decreasing curve of 
enrolment has a forseeable end- 
point. School boards and _high- 
school administrators are neither 
willing nor able to continue elec- 
tive courses in which few students 
show interest. 


WHAT DOES IT OFFER? 
This evidence of declining inter- 
est in physics on the part of high- 


school pupils may well make teach- 
ers think. Does physics have some- 
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thing to offer pupils? Is it prop- 
erly a part of secondary education? 

In defense of high-school physics, 
I first claim that physics can con- 
tribute much to the education of 
any pupil whether he is going to 
be a steelworker, a lawyer, a sports- 
writer, an artist, or a physician. 
We live in a physical environment. 
The physical world beats on our 
senses unceasingly with an infinity 
of impressions. Out of centuries of 
toil, out of countless observations, 
we have produced the laws of 
physics, relationships that bring a 
little order into the physical world. 
We believe that we see unity be- 
hind the bewildering diversity. 
Surely, any boy or girl should be 
helped toward an understanding of 
this oneness in the physical world. 
Why is the sky blue, a cloud white, 
and the sunset red? What causes 
lightning? Why does the earth have 
seasons? How do we hear? Well- 
founded answers to these questions 
should be as much a part of a teen- 
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ager’s store of information as how 
to coax another two miles per gal- 
lon from his car. 

However, we must not only un- 
derstand our physical environment, 
we must control it. Human beings 
living in civilizations which are far 
advanced in technology have re- 
placed one set of dangers by an- 
other. They have exchanged the 
rigors of the natural world— 
cold, flood, disease, hunger—for 
the dangers of misuse of machines 
and other products of science. In 
this country, most of us are in less 
danger of freezing to death in the 
winter than of being blown up by 
failure of our gas furnaces. The in- 
telligent use of machines requires 
an understanding of the principles 
on which these devices are based. 


Almost always, these are the prin- 
ciples of physics. 


THE KNOWLEDGE HELPS 
We have been talking about how 


a course in physics can be of value 
to any pupil. Let us remember, 
however, that physics contributes to 
the preparation for various occupa- 
tions. Physics is helpful to those 
who will enter college to study for 
the scientific professions—engineer- 
ing, medicine, dentistry, chemistry, 
physics itself, and many others. 
Engineering school faculties are 
placing greater emphasis on physics 
than ever before. The engineering 
student who has not had a strong 
course in high-school physics works 
under a handicap. This applies with 
almost equal force to predental and 
premedical students. Physics can be 
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helpful in a vocational sense to 
those who will not go on to col- 
lege. I shall not go into this at 
any length, but I believe that most 
physics teachers would not find it 
difficult to explain how an elec- 
trician, a steelworker, an auto me- 
chanic, the secretary to an engineer- 
ing firm, and so on, would find a 
knowledge of physics useful to 
them in their work. 

Perhaps you will concede that 
there are many reasons why high- 
school pupils should study physics. 
Why then are we unable to arouse 
the interest of pupils in physics? I 
would like to offer some opinions 
on this subject. 

1. In spite of the national and 
international effects of develop- 
ments in physics during the last 10 
years, most people do not know 
what physics is about. We need to 
explain to our high-school pupils, 
their parents, and their school coun- 
selors what physics is and what 
physicists do. We need pamphlets, 
movies, and popular lectures to ex- 
plain physics to the public. 

2. Most people believe that 
physics is impossibly difficult. Phys- 
ics teachers have long been proud 
that theirs is an exacting science. 
They have often favored the bril- 
liant pupil and tolerated the aver- 
age one. Many college and univer- 
sity teachers share their attitude. 
Now, however, we must realize 
that many average pupils in our 
technological age need a course in 
physics. We must convince our pu- 
pils that a person of moderate abil- 
ity who has studied algebra and 
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plane geometry can succeed in a 
high-school course in physics. 

3. A single approach to physics 
for pupils of varying abilities will 
not work. Either the gifted pupil 
will be bored or the less-gifted pu- 
pil frustrated. We should form 
“fast” and “slow” classes wherever 
possible. 

4. The supply of well-trained 
teachers of physics is far short of 
our needs. The influence of the 
teacher on the attitude of the pupil 
—and indeed, of the community— 
toward physics is usually decisive. 

5. We are probably making the 
mistake of trying to present too 
much material in the high-school 
physics course. Teachers should 
agitate for a thorough revision of 
the content of this course. Colleges 
and universities are moving rapidly 
in the direction of more intensive 
and less extensive courses in phys- 
ics. There seems little reason why 
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high schools should not do the 
same. 

6. Many schools have given up 
demonstration experiments and stu- 
dent laboratory work in physics. In- 
troductory physics loses much of 
its interest when it is separated 
from its experimental basis. Effec- 
tive student experimentation and 
lecture demonstrations are expen- 
sive and time-consuming, but both 
are essential. 

Will physics disappear from our 
high schools? The answer, it seems 
to me, is not an automatic ‘yes’ or 
“no,” but rather depends on how 
well we solve some of the problems 
listed above. Downward trends in 
enrolment are also evident in high- 
school chemistry and mathematics. 
It is clear that those of us who are 
interested in the future of the physi- 
cal sciences and mathematics in the 
high schools should join in seeking 
solution to many problems. “ 


4 MERICA is rapidly falling behind Russia in produc- 
ing engineers, according to M. H. Trytten, director of the 
Office of Scientific Personnel of the National Research Coun- 
cil. In a paper read at the fall meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, Dr. Trytten reported that 
Russia has increased the number of engineering graduates 
from 29,000 in 1948 to more than 50,000 in 1954. The 
United States graduated only 19,000 engineers in 1954. 

“Soviet professional training begins early in the secondary 
schools,” he said. “There are no electives and about 40 per 
cent of the curriculum is devoted during the three years to 
science and mathematics.” In contrast, he pointed out, only 
about 20 percent of our high-school graduates have had 
general science courses and only 6 to 8 percent have had 
physics and chemistry. 





In These Hands Lies Our Future 


Education of the Able Student— 


Social Significance and Goals 
NEWTON EDWARDS 


In The School Review 


Ps ONG ago Thomas Jefferson 
recognized the supreme importance 
of intelligence in a democracy. You 
will recall that his plan for educa- 
tion in Virginia provided for the 
selection of a few poor but able 
youth who were to be given, at pub- 
lic expense, the best education the 
state afforded. Since Jefferson’s day 
we have become even more keenly 
aware that the minds of our bright- 
est youth are the most precious re- 
source a society possesses. 

In this dramatic and perhaps 
the most portentous moment in hu- 
man history, the fate of ourselves 
and indeed of all mankind may well 
depend on the quality of our lead- 
ership. And the kind of imagina- 
tive, intelligent, and positive lead- 
ership that our nation and world 
requires today must be provided 
and supported by the most gifted 
of our youth. 

It is not difficult to understand 
why the conditions of our life make 
it imperative that we utilize to the 
utmost the abilities of our most 
gifted. Ours has become an adap- 
tive civilization. Capacity for adjust- 
ment and adaptation has come to 
be the price of survival for indi- 
viduals. 

A fundamental difference be- 
tween the age that is closing and the 
one that is opening is a difference 
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in concept with respect to the ways 
and means of adjusting to new so- 
cial forces. In the past we could 
rely, or thought we could, on the 
operation of more or less automatic 
processes of social evolution. We 
had a deep faith that, if let alone, 
things would somehow right them- 
selves. It is perfectly clear that 
much of the social crisis of our 
time is chargeable to this flight 
from decision—to our refusal to 
enter a league of nations in time, 
to the failure of colony-holding 
nations to recognize that the days 
of empire were over, to the failure 
of leadership in many parts of the 
world to accept the central fact that 
in a technological civilization the 
gains of science and technology 
must be translated into gains for 
all. It is equally clear that in the fu- 
ture we shall have to chart a dif- 
ferent course. The need of a more 
deliberate, conscious, intelligent 
direction of human affairs has come 
to be the central meaning of our 
era. 
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It is clear that technological revo- 
lution has disturbed the whole sys- 
tem of relations under which men 
have lived. Man’s control over na- 
ture and his physical environment 
has raised far ahead of his control 
over himself and his social institu- 
tions. In our own country, in what- 
ever institutional arrangement one 
examines—whether the family, the 
local community, the school, the 
economy, or government—one finds 
that technological revolution has 
created the need for new insights 
and understandings and for reorien- 
tation and adjustment. In other 


parts of the world, technological 
change is perhaps even more dis- 
ruptive of the old order. So-called 
“backward” countries are striving 
to reorganize their economic insti- 


tutions and to reorient them in the 
world economy, and they look to 
us for help, if not for leadership. 
Obviously, technological revolution 
is bringing a new world into being, 
and it is an order calling for train- 
ed intelligence directed towards 
goals wisely chosen and clearly 
seen. 

Science and technology are not, 
of course, the only forces that are 
tearing the world from its old 
moorings. Scarcely less important, 
for example, is the democratic revo- 
lution that is world-wide in its 
sweep. Common men, in almost the 
whole world, are becoming aware 
that poverty and disease are no part 
of a divinely ordered plan of hu- 
man life, that many of their frus- 
trations are manmade, that better 
provision can be made for both 
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their essential spiritual and material 
needs. And, in one way or another, 
through wise or misdirected effort, 
they are seeking to secure basic hu- 
man rights and to become equal 
participants in the cultural accumu- 
lations of the race. 

The responsibility of giving this 
democratic revolution a.sympathetic 
and intelligent leadership has, al- 
most by historic circumstance it 
would seem, been thrust on us in 
the United States. It is a responsi- 
bility that we cannot in good con- 
science or with safety avoid. All 
this is to say that in the years ahead 
we, as a people, will be making de- 
cisions fateful for ourselves and for 
all mankind. And the quality of 
these decisions reflect very 
largely the kind of educational op- 
portunities that we afford the 
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_ brightest of our youth. 


I repeat: the need of a more con- 
scious, deliberate, intelligent direc- 
tion of human affairs is the central 
meaning of our time. It is a con- 
cept of greatest importance in the 
shaping of educational policy. In 
America it means that education 
needs to be given a new orientation. 
The education of the citizen now 
becomes quite as important as the 
education of the individual. And, 
while the two have much in com- 
mon, they are not identical. 

In keeping with our religious and 
humanistic traditions and in har- 
mony with our whole economic and 
social theory, education in America 
has been individual-centered; its 
fruits have designedly been more 
private and personal than public 
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and social. The chief concerns of 
our educational enterprise have been 
to bring the individual to intellec- 
tual, emotional, and physical matur- 
ity and excellence and to make him 
occupationally and _ professionally 
proficient. Even the scientific study 
of education has ‘been oriented 
around the concept of education as 
psychological process rather than 
around the concept of education as 
public policy. 

No one, to be sure, would quar- 
rel with our traditional objectives. 
Individual excellence is essential in 
any great civilization. But, in the 
kind of adaptive civilization ours 
has come to be, individual excel- 
lence is not enough. The conditions 
of our world now require that edu- 
cation be made a positive instru- 
ment of social policy, a means of 
equipping the individual with the 
motivations, the knowledge, the 
understandings, and the social skills 
essential for decision-making extend- 
ing all the way from the narrow 
confines of home and community 
to the broad expanse of national 
and international affairs. 

It may well appear that I have 
wandered far afield from anything 
that is relevant to the interest of 
persons concerned with the educa- 
tion, let us say, with the reading 
skill and scope of the able student. 
There is, I think, a vital connec- 
tion. Among the competencies re- 
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quired, proficiency in symbolic com- 
munication must be a high priority. 
But in shaping our future course at 
home and in our dealings with 
other peoples—in trying to meet 
wisely our responsibility for world 
leadership—we shall have to utilize 
to the fullest all of the abilities and 
competencies of our most gifted 
youth. Pointedly, the conditions re- 
quire bright youth who can read 
efficiently and understandingly. 

To participate wisely in high- 
level policymaking today, one needs 
to have attained some fundamental 
understanding of the core values, 
the wide community of ideas and 
ideals, that lie at the base of our 
democratic tradition and around 
which our civilization has been 
built. To understand those ideas 
and values requires that they be re- 
garded as something more than in- 
tellectual abstractions. They must be 
examined in relation to the social 
context in which they developed, 
and their career in human history 
must be traced in considerable de- 
tail. Nor may one be less well in- 
formed about the moving forces 
of our own day, both within our 
own country and among the other 
peoples of the world. These under- 
standings, so essential for wise 
leadership, can be attained only by 
those who have read the record of 
human experience widely and un- 
derstandingly. ° 


Ws have learned to fly through the air like birds, and 
to swim under the sea like fish. All that remains is to learn 
to walk on the earth like men.—Oklahoma Teacher. 
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== With Education in Washington == 


THE EDUCATION DIGEsT WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Mrs. Hobby Drops a Hint.— 
Here's an intimate glimpse of that 
time-honored institution—the press 
conference—as it is practiced in 
Washington. The scene is the office 
of Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Present are reporters, note- 
books open, pencils poised for ac- 
tion. 

Here’s the way the questioning 
went: 

Reporter: With regard to educa- 
tion, will one of your new programs 
next year concern federal aid to 
education, that is, one of your 
recommended new programs? 

Mrs. Hobby: No, it will not. 
The whole purpose of the state con- 
ferences and White House confer- 
ence was to attempt to measure 
need. Now, we are not going to 
second-guess what state conferences 
will come up with or what the 
White House conference will come 
up with. I might also point out that 
the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations has a study going 
on the whole educational problem, 
and I think there it is (being 
studied) with some particular em- 
phasis—so we will not come up 
with a federal aid to education bill 
until we know what the consensus 
of thinking is, and I think everyone 
knows the Department's position 
and President’s position on this. 
When we find a formula that will 
hit proven need and lack of fiscal 
capacity for school construction, we 
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will be the first ones to take the 
bill to Congress. 

Reporter: Will you repeat that; 
that is a good point. 

Mrs. Hobby: Well, let me see if 
I can. When we find a formula that 
will do two things, establish proven 
need and lack of fiscal capacity, 
we will take a federal-aid bill to 
Congress. 

Reporter: I want to clear up your 
quote on the schools, the federal aid 
to education. I think you said the 
first time it would be aid for school 
construction; you left that out the 
second time. Do you visualize a bill 
that would be federal aid to educa- 
tion and other than school construc- 
tion? 

Mrs. Hobby: That is a good 
question. The proven need, I sup- 
pose, would be proven need on the 
financial capacity to construct a 
school. It would be difficult to im- 
agine a school district in the United 
States that couldn’t employ teachers. 
The greatest money need is in 
school construction, and when this 
last survey—I think it was 1950 
and 1951—-was made, the figures 
then were that it would cost about 
$10.6 billion to build the class- 
rooms, the lunchrooms, the recrea- 
tion facilities, and laboratories that 
were needed. That is the big money 
need in the country. So I, in a sort 
of general way, would say that is 
where the money need is, and that 
is where, if we can ever prove 
proven need and lack of fiscal ca- 
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pacity, we would take a bill to the 
Hill, very fast. 


"The Second Half."—A new 
organization, known as Senior Citi- 
zens of America, has been formed 
by two retired veterans of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

Dr. Joy Elmer Morgan, “dean” 
of American educational writing, 
who retired December 1 as NEA 
Journal editor and director of NEA 
publications, is president of the new 
group. Dr. Willard E. Givens, 
former Executive Secretary of NEA, 
is chairman of the board of trustees. 
Both men, who together served 
NEA for some 50 years, are giving 
themselves to the new movement 
as a public service. The only com- 
pensation they will receive “is the 
knowledge that they are helping 
persons to make the most of the 
second half of their lives.” 

As the name implies, Senior Citi- 
zens of America is dedicated to the 
well-being of the nation’s over-40 
age group. “There is an immense 
amount of unused talent among our 
senior citizens,” says Dr. Morgan. 
“There are more than 57,000,000 
Americans 40 years of age and 
over, with 13,000,000 of them 65 
years of age and over. The person 
who does not begin at 40 to prepare 
himself for the second half of life 
is as much handicapped in today’s 
world as a child of an earlier gen- 
eration whose elementary schooling 
was neglected.” 

Senior Citizens of America, which 
has its headquarters in Washington, 
D.C., proposes to help prepare the 
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older citizens through a varied pro- 
gram of research, correspondence, 
personal counsel, and the publica- 
tion of a monthly magazine, ‘Senior 
Citizen.” First issue of the magazine 
is due in January, 1955, and will 
include articles on health, nutrition, 
housing, education, recreation, read- 
ing, employment, investment, social 
security, gifts and bequests, retire- 
ment, mental hygiene, community 
service, and geriatrics. 


Federal Relationships Studied 
Again.—One of the most intensive 
studies of federal relations to edu- 
cation ever undertaken has just been 
concluded. But education circles in 
Washington will have to hold their 
collective breath for a while longer 
before learning what the Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions will say to the President as a 
result of this study. 

A task force report was made to 
the full Commission on November 
11. The public won't know what it 
contains until the Commission de- 
cides to publish it. Present plans 
call for its publication in full— 
but only after the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations has 
made its report to the President. 
That is scheduled to take place on 
March 1, 1955. 

Briefly, this is what the task 
force—which was headed by Adam 
S. Bennion of Salt Lake City—ac- 
complished: 

1. Studied allocation of powers 
and responsibility in education 
among the various levels of govern- 
ment to determine “the proper role” 
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of the federal government. One of 
the angles of this probe was to de- 
termine whether the activities of the 
federal government have extended 
into areas which belong to the 
states. 

2. Determined if there is “justi- 
fication” for federal aid to school- 
lunch programs, vocational educa- 
tion, land-grant colleges, and school 
construction. 

3. Inquired if there are other 
areas where federal aid should be 
extended (i.e., teacher salaries, ad- 
ditional aid for low-income states, 
etc.). 

The task force group has made 
its “firm” recommendation on the 
three topics listed above. But no 
official of the Commission would 
hint at the nature of the recommen- 
dations. However, Dr. Francis 
Brown, of the American Council on 
Education, has predicted that the 
Commission would recommend the 
gradual demise of federal grants for 
education. 

All task force hearings of the 
Commission were held behind 
closed doors. Appearance before the 
group was by invitation. Among the 
organizations which testified were 
the National Education Association, 
American Council on Education, 
American Association of School 
Administrators, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, and the Na- 
tional Conference of State Tax- 
payers Executives. 

In addition, a number of school- 
finance experts were heard, includ- 
ing John Norton of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Francis Chase of the Uni- 
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versity of Chicago, and Leslie Chis- 
holm of the University of Ne- 
braska. 


Free Federal Milk.—Educators 
were quick to take advantage of the 
offers of “free” milk for school chil- 
dren as authorized by Congress. 
Within a few weeks, 45 states and 
the District of Columbia were tak- 
ing part in the federally-supported 
Special Milk Program. Contracts 
for three states—California, Loui- 
siana, and Maryland—had not yet 
been acted on as this issue went to 
press. 

Congress has authorized the use 
of $50 million a year to increase the 
consumption of milk in schools. The 
program, which began September 
1, 1954, will end June 30, 1956— 
but Congress may continue it be- 
yond that date. It is the hope of the 
Department of Agriculture to boost 
milk consumption over the amounts 
already used in school lunches. 

The plan is being administered 
by the Agricultural Marketing Ser- 
vice of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. In the states, school-lunch au- 
thorities are responsible for its 
administration. 


States Slow on the Uptake.— 
States do not appear as eager to 
claim their share of federal dollars 
for state educational conferences as 
they do for school milk. So far 
only 13 states have asked for their 
allotment to help pay for their edu- 
cational state-wide meetings. Five 
of these have already set dates for 
the conferences: Connecticut, Kan- 
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sas, Nebraska, Washington, and 
Wyoming. 

The meetings were authorized by 
the 83rd Congress, which allocated 
$700,000 for this purpose, plus 
another $200,000 for the White 
House Conference scheduled for 
1955. 

Washington has been insisting it 
will not ‘‘dictate’” the agenda for 
the state meetings. The first offi- 
cial hint as to what Washington 
would like to see the meetings cover 
has been made by Under-Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Nelson A. Rockefeller. In a recent 
address he outlined three problems 
which “may receive consideration at 
the state conferences.” 

1. Consolidation of small units: 
Two-thirds of the local school units 
in the United States contain fewer 
than 50 pupils. Because they are so 
small, some are extremely poor in 
taxable resources. Every state could 
increase the strength of its public- 
school system through reorganizing 
local school units, Mr. Rockefeller 
said. 

2. Source of income: The power 
of the local unit to borrow is re- 
stricted by the state constitution or 
by statute in every state. Even the 
power of the local unit to tax for 
current school expenditures is fre- 
quently restricted—directly or in- 
directly—by similar constitutional 
or statutory limitations based on as- 
sessed valuations. In short, Mr. 
Rockefeller claimed, our fiscal con- 
trols and our assessing practices are 
outmoded. 

3. State aid: Here Mr. Rocke- 


feller asked questions: To what ex- 
tent should state aid attempt to 
equalize the varying abilities of the 
localities to finance public schools? 
Should a local unit which drastically 
curtails its own borrowing and tax- 
ing powers through under-assess- 
ment be rewarded with greater state 
aid than a unit that makes a better 
effort to achieve fair assessment? 
How can the state-aid system dis- 
courage, instead of encourage, con- 
tinuation of small and ineffective 
education systems? Each state edu- 
cational meeting should attempt to 
answer some of these questions, 
Mr. Rockefeller said. 

Meanwhile, Clint Pace of Dallas, 
Texas, former Director of the 
Southwest Regional Office for the 
Public Schools, has been sworn in 
as Director of the White House 
Conference on Education. Mr. Pace 
was nominated for the post by Neil 
H. McElroy, who is serving as 
chairman of the White House Con- 
ference. 


It's Where the Money Goes.— 
No federal admissions tax need be 
collected for a PTA-sponsored af- 
fair if the “gate” falls into these 
two classes, according to Treasury 
Department ruling: 1. “If the as- 
sociation by prior action of its mem- 
bership or executive committee ex- 
pressly designates a school or edu- 
cational institution beneficiary of 
net proceeds of the admissions.” 2. 
If such proceeds are appropriated 
to the immediate use of, or imme- 
diately turned over to, the school or 
other educational institutions.” © 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 


Trenton, N.J.: Richard R. Robinson, 
former assistant superintendent, has been 
named successor to Paul Loser, who re- 
tired to become educational consultant 
on school buildings for an architectural 


m. 

Galesburg, Ill.: Arnold W. Salisbury, 
former high-school principal, is now 
superintendent. 

Fort Smith, Ark.: Chris Corbin, for- 
mer assistant superintendent, has suc- 
ceeded the late J. W. Ramsey. 

Meadville, Pa.: Donald W. Dunnan 
has replaced Warren P. Norton, resigned. 
He formerly was superintendent at Ma- 
lone, N.Y. 

Fitchburg, Mass.: Robert H. McCarn, 
former superintendent at Sandford, Me., 
is now head. 

New Kensington, Pa.: William L. 
Jefferson has succeeded E. T. Chapman 
as superintendent. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 


Evansville College, Ind.: Lincoln B. 
Hale, president since 1941, has resigned 
to become foreign operations officer to 
Israel for the U. S. State Department. 

University of Missouri, Columbia: 
Elmer Ellis, dean of the college of arts 
and science, has been appointed acting 
president, succeeding Frederick A. Mid- 
dlebush, resigned. 

College of Idaho, Caldweli: Tom E. 
Shearer, former president of Parsons 
College, Fairfield, Ia., is now president. 

State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pa.: 
Thomas R. Miller, former dean of Teach- 
ers College, Oswego, N.Y., has been 
named president. 

Goshen College, Ind.: Paul Mininger, 
professor of Christian education, has 
been inaugurated president, 

Ripon College, Wis.: Clark G. Kueb- 
ler has resigned as president to become 
provost of Santa Barbara College, Calif., 
effective February, 1955. 

University of Texas, Austin: Logan 
Wilson, acting chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Texas system and president 
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of the Main University, has been ap- 
pointed president of the newly consoli- 
dated administration of the university 
system. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 

Montana State College, Bozeman: 
James F. Nickerson, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, has been named dean 
of the school of education. 

University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks: Donald G. Pollock, formerly of 
the University of South Dakota, is now 
associate professor of education. 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N.J.: Richard B. Ballou, formerly chair- 
man of the department of education, 
Washington University, St. Louis, is 
now professor of education. 

College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif.: 
Lloyd King has been appointed profes- 
sor of education. He formerly was a 
member of the college of education staff 
at the University of North Dakota. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia: Raymond H. Amalong has succeed- 
ed Walter A. Kearney as director of 
teacher placement. He formerly was 
head of the department of education, 
Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. 

Morgan State College, Baltimore, 
Md.: Virgil A. Clift, head of the depart- 
ment of education, has been granted 
leave of absence to serve as consultant 
in teacher education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Karachi, Pakistan. 


RECENT DEATHS: 


David M. Trout, dean of students at 
Central Michigan College of Education, 
Mount Pleasant. 


AASA Conventions 

“EDUCATION, AN INVESTMENT IN 
AMERiIcA’s Future” will be the 
theme of the American Association 
of School Administrators conven- 
tions this year. Instead of a national 
convention the association this year 
is holding three regional meetings. 
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The first will be held in St. Louis, 
Mo., Feb. 26-March 2. The second 
will be in Denver, Colo., March 12- 
16, and the third will be in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, April 2-6. 

The problem of desegregation 
will be one of the topics to be dis- 
cussed at the meetings. Other topics 
include: what the public expects of 
the superintendent, how well the 
basic skills are taught, vocational 
education in a comprehensive high 
school, problems encountered in 
school building construction, and 
cooperative programs for small 
schools. 


Appointed, Not Elected 

Iowa has joined the list of states 
who have abandoned the system of 
electing its chief state school off- 
cer. The honor of being the state’s 
first appointed nonpolitical state su- 
perintendent of public instruction 
goes to J. C. Wright, former su- 
perintendent at Keokuk, Iowa. Miss 
Jessie Parker, present state superin- 
tendent, retires at the end of 1954. 


Study Industry 

A NOVEL experiment was started in 
Newton, Mass., this fall to see how 
the scientific, economic, and socio- 
logical lessons learned from actual 
operations of an American indus- 
,_ try can be fitted into current high- 
school teaching. 

The plan is to “bring industry 
into the classrooms as a means of 
better preparing our youth to un- 
derstand and contribute to the 
strength of the American economy,” 
according to Harold Gores, superin- 


tendent of Newton schools. The 
project is being undertaken by 
seven teachers from the high school 
in cooperation with the aluminum 
industry and under sponsorship of 
The Aluminum Association. 

Initial phase of the program 
was a five-state tour of the alumi- 
num industry, now completed by 
teachers. The first objective of the 
group will be to develop a format 
for a “family of film strips” espe- 
cially designed for easy adaptation 
to high-school curriculums through- 
out the country. Each strip will 
contain one or more actual business 
practices by the aluminum indus- 
try from research through produc- 
tion to sales. 


Education in Magazines 
PUBLIC interest and concern with 
education is growing day by day if 
articles in the nation’s popular mag- 
azines is any indication. Practically 
any magazine picked up nowadays 
has at least one article on education. 
Educators can take heart in that the 
majority of the articles are con- 
structive in their outlook. 
Especially worthy of mention is 
a whole section devoted to current 
educational problems in the Octo- 
ber issue of the Ladies Home Jour- 
nal. The section features a forum 
on “Let’s Attack the Problem... 
Not the Schools” by A. Whitney 
Griswold of Yale University, Fran- 
cis §. Chase of the University of 
Chicago, Paul Woodring of West- 
ern Washington College of Educa- 
tion, Leslie B. Hohman of Duke 
University, William J. Laramy of 
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Haverford, Pa., Junior-High School, 
Grace B. White, teacher in Miami, 
Fla., and Bruce Gould, Barbara 
Benson, G. H. White, and Mar- 
garet Hickey of the Journal’s edi- 
torial staff. 


New School Law Group 

AN association of those concerned 
with legal problems in education is 
in the process of organization. The 
new organization is an outgrowth 
of a conference on school law spon- 
sored jointly by Duke University 
and the Cooperative Project in Edu- 
cational Administration held last 
summer at Duke University. 

The organization now numbers 
more than 200 persons. Eligible for 
membership are professors of edu- 
cational administration, instructors 
in school law, administrative law, 
and municipal law, and practition- 
ers in the fields of law and educa- 
tion. Information about the new 
organization may be obtained from 
Madaline K. Remmlein, 1500 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Model Classroom Unit 
A MODERN selfcontained classroom 
unit for secondary schools, designed 
and furnished for maximum use of 
instructional aids, has been install- 
ed permanently at New York Uni- 
versity. It was officially opened for 
public viewing on October 25. 
The full-size model was develop- 
ed by A. J. Foy Cross and Irene F. 
Cypher of the New York Univer- 
sity school of education, in conjunc- 
tion with officials of the NEA and 
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Eggers and Higgins, New York 
City architects. 

The room consists of two major 
areas: the main classroom and the 
conference work sections. The class- 
room section contains space for lec- 
tures, demonstrations, and informal 
reading; a television-radio-phono- 
graph core; a project center with 
work tables and storage areas; and 
a visitors’ section that features a 
continuing presentation of the 
groups’ activities. Individual groups 
can work on separate projects un- 
hindered, with as many as seven 
different groups being able to carry 
on activities at one time. 

The conference area consists of 
an office conference room; a work 
section for mounting slides, splic- 
ing films, and storage of these 
items; and a dark room with a de- 


veloping and printing laboratory. 


Study Education of Women 


THE American Cour. | on Educa- 
tion’s commission on the education 
of women has announced the spon- 
sorship of a five-year million-dollar 
national project to improve the 
education of women. 

The project, called the most com- 
prehensive study of women’s educa- 
tion ever made in the US., will 
seck information concerning the 
problems and occupational apti- 
tudes of women today, their em- 
ployment status, their role in the 
community, and their growth and 
social adjustment. 

Esther Lloyd-Jones of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, will 
head the study. Althea K. Hottel, 
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dean at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, will organize the study, with 
headquarters in Philadelphia. 


New College of Education 
A NEW college of education has 
been organized at the University of 
Nevada, Reno, offering a full 
schedule of one-, two-, and four- 
year courses for future teachers. 
Garold Holstine is dean of the new 
college. For the first time the Uni- 
versity of Nevada will now offer 
bachelor of arts and lachelor of 
science degrees in education. Grad- 
uate study will also be provided. 
The one- and two-year normal 
courses are designed to alleviate 
the teaching shortage in Nevada 
and other states. Students will be 
ptepared for teaching in both rural 
and urban elementary schools. 


Honored in Freedom's Cause 
THE national Committee on Free- 
dom in Education of the American 
Civil Liberties Union has announced 
its citation of individuals and or- 
ganizations who recently have effec- 
tively demonstrated their belief in 
the principles of freedom and 
equality in education. 

Those honored were: John A. 
Mackay, president of Princeton 
Theological Seminary; Robert M. 
Hutchins, president of the Fund 
for the Republic; George D. Stod- 
dard, former president of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Frank Richard- 
son, professor at the University of 
Nevada; and Wendell S. MacRae, 
of Pennsylvania State University. 

Also honored were the trustees 


and administrative officers of Har- 
vard University; the Scarsdale In- 
quirer, the Scarsdale board of edu- 
cation, and the electorate of the 
Scarsdale school district; members 
of the faculty of the school of the- 
ology at the University of the 
South; and The Very Reverend 
James A. Pike, dean of the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine in New 
York City. 


Teacher Examinations 

THE National Teacher Examina- 
tions, prepared and administered 
annually by Educational Testing 
Service, will be given this year at 
200 testing centers on Saturday, 
Feb. 12. 

At the one-day testing session, a 
candidate may take the common ex- 
amination and one or two of nine 
optional examinations designed to 
demonstrate mastery of subject 
matter to be taught. 

Application forms and informa- 
tion may be obtained from college 
officials, school superintendents, or 
directly from the National Teacher 
Examinations, Educational Testing 
Service, 20 Nassau St., Princeton, 
N.]J. 


AF Reserve Educators Wanted 
THE Air University, the command 
responsible for the higher educa- 
tional system of the U. S. Air Force, 
is currently developing a cam- 
paign to attract educational ad- 
ministrators and teachers in prac- 
tically all subject-fields into the re- 
serve program. 

Plans have been prepared creat- 
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ing vacancies for 939 reservist edu- 
cators and specialists in the Air 
University’s manning table. A 
breakdown of these 939 positions 
shows 647 yacancies for “Education 
and Training Officers.” 

Vacancies exist in all grades from 
sergeant through colonel, with the 
greatest number of positions open 
to captains, majors, and lieutenant- 
colonels. 

Details about the new reserve 
program can be obtained from the 
Reserve Affairs Office, Headquar- 
ters Air University, Maxwell Air 
Force Base, Alabama. 


Defense Commission Meeting 
THe Defense Commission of the 
NEA resumed its series of confer- 
ences on “Public Education in a 
Dangerous Era” with a meeting in 
Salt Lake City on November 9. It 
was cosponsored by the Utah Edu- 
cation Association. Other confer- 
ences are scheduled later this year 
in California and Ohio. 

The conferences were initiated in 
1953 to bring lay and educational 
leaders together to discuss joint 
problems of the school and com- 
munity to develop a clearer recog- 
nition of the special contribu- 
tions public education can make to 
the strengthening of the nation 
during the present era, according to 
Richard B. Kennan, executive secre- 
tary of the commission. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 
Dec. 2-7, American Vocational 
Association, San Francisco, Calif. 
Dec. 27-30, American Associa- 
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tion for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence and National Science Teachers 
Association, NEA, Berkeley, Calif. 

Dec. 27-29, Modern Language 
Association of America, New York 
City. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 
Feb. 19-23, National Association 

of Secondary-School Principals, 

NEA, Atlantic City, N.J. 

Feb. 24-26, National 
Boards Assn., St. Louis, Mo. 

Feb. 24-26, American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
NEA, Chicago, III. 

Feb. 26-Mar. 2, American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators 
(Regional Convention), St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Feb. 26-Mar. 2, Department of 
Rural Education, NEA, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 2, Association for 
Higher Education, NEA, Chicago. 

Mar. 6-10, Assotiation for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, NEA, Chicago, IIl. 

Mar. 12-16, American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators (Re- 
gional Convention), Denver, Colo. 

Mar. 16-19, Department of Ele- 
mentary-School Principals, NEA, 
Chicago, III. 

April 2-6, American Association 
of School Administrators (Regional 
Convention), Cleveland, Ohio. 

April 11-15, Association for 
Childhood Education International, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

April 12-15, National Catholic 
Educational Association, Atlantic 
City, N.J. 


School 





—_——— New Educational Materials ———— 


Introduction to American Educa- 
tion. Paul R. Mort, William S. 
Vincent. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1954. 
Pp. xi -+- 435. $4.75. 

Written for all prospective teachers or 
those engaged in work which will help 
shape the youth of the community, this 
book covers American education from 
work that has been done to what re- 
mains to be done. 

Its pages include data on public edu- 
cation, the national education scene, ma- 
jor uplifting forces operating in the 
evolution of the modern school and the 
influences on education and the kind of 
educational institution that is emerging. 


Intergroup Education. Lloyd and 
Elaine Cook. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1954. Pp. xv -+- 392. $5.50. 
Concerned with the task of educating 

for better intergroup relations, this book 
is developed around the principle that 
student learning falls into four interre- 
lated areas, knowledge content, demo- 
cratic values, skills in making studies 
and guiding change processes, and the 
principles of good judgment. 

Concrete problem cases are presented 
for study and analysis and an attempt is 
made to solve them in the light of sit- 
uational facts and democratic values. 


Introduction to Educational Psy- 
chology. H. H. Remmers, Einar 
R. Ryden, Clellen L. Morgan. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1954. Pp. ix +- 435. $4.00. 
Adjustment is the basic concept in 

this text, written with a new approach 

to the subject. 

The purposes of education, such as 
academic achievement and democratic 
living, so that the child may adjust pro- 
gressively and surely to the society of 
which he is a part, are emphasized 
throughout. The text gives the prospec- 


tive teacher insight into child nature, 
child problems, the major objectives of 
education, and the extent and signifi- 
cance of individual differences. 


Teaching Art in the Elementary 
School. Margaret Hamilton Erdt. 
New York: Rinehart & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1954. Pp. xiii -++- 284. 
$6.00. 

Experiences recorded in this book at- 
tempt to show the role of the teacher in 
helping the child to realize his poten- 
tial creative and aesthetic strengths. 

Well illustrated with finished proj- 
ects pictured from many elementary 
schools, the book also contains a section 
which offers many ideas and instructions 
on “how to do it” for art teachers. 


The Emerging Self in School and 
Home. L. Thomas Hopkins. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1954. 
Pp. ix + 366. $4.50. 

In this book the author points out that 
educators and parents want children to 
become mature adults, but this result is 
now impeded by teaching methods which 
restrict or groove inherited ability. Mr. 
Hopkins tries to answer this deficiency 
by treating learning as a phase of the 
child’s biological growth process through 
which the child discovers, releases, and 
develops his potential capacity into his 
maturing self. 

Those active in educational service on 
all levels—-students, parents, and youth 
leaders—will all find helpful material 
here. 


Living and Learning in Nursery 
School. Marguerita Rudolph. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1954. Pp. xiii + 174. $2.75. 
Day-by-day activities in an actual nur- 

sery-school classroom are vividly de- 

scribed in this book, designed to bridge 
the gap between theory and practice in 
nursery-school teaching. 

Under the guidance of a perceptive 
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resourceful teacher, Mrs. Rudolph shows 
how small children experiencing school 
for the first time can learn and mature 
—in social relationships, mastering 
skills, and creativity. 


Communism in Education in Asia, 
Africa, and the Far Pacific. Wal- 
ter Crosby Eells. Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Edu- 

1954. Pp. x + 


cation, 246. 
$3.00. 

This book is a careful reporting of 
conditions, events, and opinions in 39 
countries of the Near and Far East, 
written to give the American public a 
better perspective on the whole problem 
—the world problem—of the infiltration 
of Communist ideology into the schools, 

The chapter on China is the only 
chapter in the book which is not based 
on personal visits and study on the 
ground, Although often in sight of 
Communist China, for obvious reasons 
Dr. Eells relied om secondary sources 
for this information. 

The book offers invaluable informa- 
tion to educators in its wide coverage 
of this vital problem. 


Teacher-Parent Interviews. Grace 
Langdon and Irving W. Stout. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1954. Pp. xii +- 356. $3.95. 

The authors give very definite sugges- 
tions which will help teachers in inter- 
views, but they repeatedly point out 
that there is no one way to conduct an 
interview since every parent and every 
teacher is different. 

What can be discussed, record-keep- 
ing, how to initiate an interview, as 
well as some case-histories showing the 


value of teacher-parent interviews are 
included in this book. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 
Bibliography of Books for Children. 
1954 Edition. Association for Childhood 


1954 


Education International, 1200 Fifteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. Pp. 109. 
$1.25. Discount in quantities. 

1955 Annotated List of Books for Sup- 
plementary Reading (Kindergarten- 
Grade 9). Max Francke. Children’s 
Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, 
Brooklyn 13, N.Y. Free if requested on 
official letterhead. 

Illustrated Work Books for Kinder- 
garden and Primary Grades. For both 
spirit process and hectograph machines. 
Packaged in fold-pak envelopes. Dupli- 
copy Company, 224 W. Illinois St., 
Chicago 10, IIL. 

Program Planning for Bus Trips. Ber- 
nard Warach and Rowena Shoemaker. 
New York: Jewish Association for 
Neighborhood Centers and Play Schools 
Association, 1954. Pp. 32. $.60. 


SECONDARY 

Introducing Africa. Revised edition. 
Carveth Wells. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1954. Pp. xii + 244. $5.00. 
Reference book on Africa. 

Prehistoric World. Carroll Lane Fenton. 
New York: John Day Company, Ine. 
1954. Pp. 126. $2.75. Stories of animal 
life in past ages. 

Physics Activities; Biology Activities; 
Chemistry Activities. Carleton, ef ai. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1954. Pp. 224, 256, 256, $1.48 ea. 
Three workbooks for the teacher on 
these subjects. 


COLLEGE 


Mathematics: A Description of Col- 
lege Board Tests in Intermediate and 
Advanced Mathematics and Science: A 
Description of College Board Tests in 
Biology, Chemistry, and Physics. College 
Entrance Examination Board, 425 W. 
117th St., New York 27, N.Y. $.50 
each. 

GENERAL 


What Educational TV Offers You. Jack 
Mabley. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
203. Pp. 28. Available from Public Af- 
fairs Committee, 22 E. 38th St. New 
York City. $.25. Discounts in quantity. 
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Toward Better Speech: A Manual for 
Teachers of All Grades. Curriculum Bul- 
letin No. 5, 1952-53 series, Board of 
Education of New York City. 

1954 Catalog Science Research Asso- 
ciates. Educational Edition. Available 
free from Science Research Associates, 
57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 

We Hold These Truths: Freedom, Jus- 
tice, Equality. A 160-page review on 
civil liberties from January, 1951 to 
June, 1953. Available from American 
Civil Liberties Union, 170 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10, N.Y. $.50. 

Columbia Mental Maturity Scale. 
Bessie B. Burgemeister, Lucille H. Blum 
and Irving Lorge. New York: World 
Book Company, 1954. A test developed 
for children with physical or verbal im- 
pairment. Examiners kit, including man- 
ual, $35.00. 

A Businessman Looks at Education. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 211. Avail- 


able from Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 
East 38th St., New York 16, N.Y. $.25. 


AUDIO-VISUALS 


Freedom to Learn. A 27!/2-minute, 
16mm sound movie dealing with the 
teaching of controversial issues. Pro- 
duced by the NEA, and affiliated state 
education associations as the fourth in 
a series of public-relations films. Avail- 
able from the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. $170 color. 
$74 black and white. 

Holiday Filmstrips and Slides. A 20- 
page booklet describing filmstrips and 
slidesets available for Christmas from 
the Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
1345 Diversey Patkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 
Free. 

School Board in Action. A 16mm, 27- 
minute film. Available for sale or rent. 
National School Boards Association, Inc., 
450 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


ym Mery ities the Whole oa eo 
THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


The DIGEST is always an appreciated gift by your friends in education. 
A note to us now will bring a special gift announcement card to the 
recipient at Christmas time and, if you like, you need not pay until 


January, 1955. 





The Education Digest, 330 Thompson St., 
Please enter a Christmas gift subscri 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 
ion for THE EDUCATION DI- 


GEST for each of the following addresses: 


C] 1 year, $4 
[_] Bill me in January 


[] 2 years, $7 


[] 3 years, $10 
[_] Remittance enclosed 
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What Kind of School 
Do You Want 7 tre vrique “Punch Board” 


As an educator you know the kind you'd like to 
have. But what sort of teaching will get you that 
kind? What practices do the teachers follow in 
your school? What do the parents think about 
the practices used? What does the community 
in general know or think about them? 

Here's a way to get an answer to these ques- 
tions—a novel and entertaining way to clarify 
thinking about the old vs. the new educational 
practices. Try the selftest "punch board” called 
WHAT KIND OF SCHOOL DO YOU WANT? 


Read what one Wisconsin educational di- 
rector says of this “punch board”: 
More material of this nature would be of great 


value to all schools in helping to develop a philos- 
ophy of education. 


WHAT KIND OF SCHOOL DO YOU WANT? 
will prove to be a unique discussion device for 
any gathering. Take the test yourself, then try it 
as part of the program for your— 
Parent-Teacher Association 
Community Service Clubs 
Faculty Meetings 
Teacher-Training Classes 


Quantity rates: 10¢ each. Minimum bulk order $1.00. 50 or more copies, 10% 
discount. 100 or more copies, 20% discount. Send 10¢ for sample copy to: 


The Education Digest 


330 Thompson Street Ann Arbor, Michigan 




















the exciting new Saturday Review Reader No. 3 


to new subscribers 


For over 30 years, SATURDAY REVIEW has 
been favorite weekly reading for educa- 
tors everywhere. And now YOU can 
start copies coming to you at a very spe- 
cial rate . . . and receive FREE the new 
SATURDAY REVIEW READER No. 3! 


Why YOU Will Enjoy Saturday Review 


The new, enlarged SATURDAY REVIEW is 
interested in the very same things you are— 
books, ideas, music, travel, art, radio-TV, 
movies and world affairs. 


And, in special issues covering education, 
SATURDAY REVIEW goes right to the 
scheols and colleges throughout America 
to report new developments, new teaching 
tools, new textbooks. The opinions and 
ideas of important educators are presented 
in articles that make headlines—and con- 
versation—in teaching circles all over the 
world. 





SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
24-weekly issues only $2.00 
(saves you $2.80 on news- 
stand cost; $1.23 on regular 

subscription rate) 











Fill out and mail coupon below. 


Partial list of contents of the 


SATURDAY REVIEW 
READER No. 3 


The Fifth Freedom 
. Seymour St. John 
The Healer and the "Scientists 
. Dr. Dana W. Atchley 
Is Our Common ‘Man Too Common? 
. . . Joseph Wood Krutch 
The White Man’s Dilemma 
Alan Paton 
My Debt to Arnold Bennett 
. John van Druten 
The Liberal Arts at Mid-Century 
A. Whitney Griswold 
The Consolation of Wliteracy 
Phyliss McGinley 
The World is Mixed Up 
Norman Cousins 
T. S. Eliot—Confidential Playwright 
. . Henry Hewes 


The content of the new READER is the 
equivalent of a full price book. But it’s 
yours FREE when you take advantage 
of SATURDAY REVIEW‘s special intro- 
ductory offer! 


BERR RB POROERFORMERB RRR ES 


Saturday Review @ 25 West 45th Street @ New York 36, N.Y. 


Please enter a subscription to SATURDAY REVIEW in my name at the special introductory 
rate of 24 issues for only $2. Also send me free my copy of the READER No. 3. 


[] $2 enclosed 
i 


ADDRESS. 


‘= Bill me 





bes ssinealemapecnpe ee | Saw 


STATE__ 





